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Valionala return us 100% a year on our investment” 


— HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"Since installing three National ‘Class 3l' accounting 
hines in our Home Office Accounting Department in 

our personnel has handled a greatly increased gat hen re 
volume of business more efficiently. In addition, seem caidas 
ree machines bring us an estimated annual sav- stn dn 2/3 of 

$15,000. Thus, our machines paid for themselves ina year. Let 
g up of work, par- how n 

artments, that we 
S in our Western Depart- 


r,t m 


a trained 


"We are So impressed with the speed 
exciusive comet 
a . Phone your nearest 
alling comparable Nationa , 
shicago." 
Ad DP 
GF, A 
‘4 Z ey 
Mh Lhre> 
4 PRESIDENT 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO 


ASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





FIRST IN RUBBE! 


Coal rides roller coaster 
down a mountain 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


OME coal mines are located far up 

the steep sides of mountains. In 
many Cases, getting the coal down is a 
serious problem. The picture above 
shows how B. F. Goodrich engineers 
helped solve one such problem. 

A series of nine conveyor belts was 
designed to carry 350 tons of coal per 
hour down one mountain, snake it 
‘cross country around another moun- 
tain, then through a tunnel almost a 
mile long —a total of 244 miles. 

The engineers knew ordinary belts 
could not handle this entire job because 
of the crashing, crunching blows of 


sharp, heavy coal and rock when it is 
loaded onto the belt at the top of the 
slope. A special kind of belt was needed. 

The belt which was recommended is 
a B. F. Goodrich cord belt, made of 
individual cords which run lengthwise. 
Each cord is completely surrounded by 
rubber. No cross threads tie the cords 
together — they are free to give as 
heavy chunks of coal strike the belt. 
The rubber takes the shock. 

Making belt to withstand the goug- 
ing blows of dropping coal and rock is 
a typical example of B. F.Goodrich belt 
improvement. Other belts are specially 


made to carry materials that tear and 
cut ordinary rubber, withstand terrific 
heat, carry oily foods and grains. 


If you use conveyor belting, V belrs, 
hose or other industrial rubber goods, 
see your BFG distributor and find out 
what B. F. Goodrich may have done 
recently to improve the products you 
use. The B.F. Goodrich Company, In- 
dustrial & General Products Division, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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power industrial 
truck 


the FIRST 
powered lift truck 


the FIRST 
fork truck 


the FIRST 
paper roll handler 


the FIRST 
revolving mobile 
crane 


Elwell-Parker originated the prod- 
uct, and has set the standard of 
industrial truck performance from 
the beginning. Elwell-Parker has 
pioneered truck versatility through- 
out industry by variations of the basic 
types plus design of special attach- 
ments... Today, Elwell-Parkers are 
available in over 80 models and 
capacities, either electric or gas 
powered ... Take advantage of this 
unmatched experience by calling 
in the nearest of the 38 ry Truck 
Application Engineers. The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., 4008 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


FREE BULLETIN 


on “Industrial Logis- 
tics”. Write for it and 
name your product. 
The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4008 S*. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 
3, Obio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 
































At Rayonier Mills, York refrigeration aids 
production of highest quality cellulose and 
advances research on products stich as the 
viscose sheeting shown under t« Gnas 
From chemical basics to food processing 
... from refrigerated anaesthesia ‘ office 
building air conditioning, call i: York. 


; 
' 
} 


How important is UNIFORM tefrigeration to your business? 





Can it help you simplify a complex new cord and synthetic fabrics made by a number 
process? Can it pare down operating of Rayonier customers. 
costs? Can it step up your effective : ; : 
. wi 2 Whether your need is for a constantly uni- 
production within present floor space? : 
form temperature or quick response through 
Yes is the answer in more and more a wide variation of precise temperatures, you'll 
industrial operations where dependable York do better with York refrigeration. 
refrigeration is delivering unvarying tempera- 


: Because York has installed more refriger- 
tures year after year. 


ation capacity than anyone else, York is best 
In chemicals, for example, giant York turbo equipped by experience to discuss, tailor and 
refrigeration systems at Rayonier, world’s install the refrigeration that fits your indivi- 
largest producer of chemical cellulose, keep dual needs. 
water at a precise 50° F. necessary to the When can we talk about it with you? Your 
manufacture of consistently pure cellulose— local York District Office is as near as your 
which is essential to uniform high quality in desk phone. Why not call today . . . or write 
the million yard quantities of cellophane, tire directly ‘to York Corporation, York, Penna. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR Certified maintenance service... 
The best of equipment deserves the best 
MECHANICAL COOLING of care, even in as simple an operation as 
oiling and cleaning. Have your York equip- 
SINCE I 885 ment serviced expertly through the low-cost 
York Certified Maintenance Contract, 





Plenty of sticky summer swelter still ahead! So heat-proof your 
home, office or store now! Put a quickly-installed York Air Con- 
ditioner on the job to keep you healthfully cool . . . to boost 
efficiency . . . to save your business from summer slump! 


There are many all-season benefits too. Draft-free circulation 
and ventilation. Freedom from dampness, dust, pollen, and from 
outside noise. Include, as well, many advantages you get only 
with York Air Conditioning... 


For example, the York Atmostat removes excess moisture on 
cool but damp days . . . the York Room Air Conditioner Directional 
Grille gives the most even distribution of cooled air . . . the cost- 
saving Residential Air Conditioner works perfectly with a forced 
warm air furnace, without expensive remodeling. 


The York completely Hermetically Sealed models have cooling 
coil, condenser, compressor and compressor motor all Hermetically 
Sealed ... sealed with a flame. Also, it’s York that gives you the 
full 5-year Protection Plan on the entire cooling circuit, to assure 
you long-life, trouble-proof service. 


Why wait? Get America’s most wanted air conditioning now! 
. - for this year’s heat waves and for years to come! See your 
nearby York Dealer . . . or write York Corporation, York, Penna. 


».- protects your York equipment YO R « 
Under its terms qualified York engineers 
will check your equipment regularly . . 


maintain it in efficient operating eoniilien AIR CONDITIONING 
... report to you in writing—all for a nom- AND REFRIGERATION 


inal, known-in-advance maintenance fee. 
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Blueprint 








««. one-third of industry’s money is invested in its shipping bill. 
So before you okay that new warehouse plan... 
before you buy that new plant site or that new warehouse facility... 
consult your industrial traffic expert. Ask him the big question 
“What's it going to cost to ship goods in and out?” 
It could change your mind about location. 
You might even tear up the blueprint! 


Look before you leap. More particularly ... look to 
your executive in charge of traffic. That’s the advice 
you’d get from a great many companies in indus- 
try, if you’d ask them about a new warehousing site. 

These are the companies who did ask about Traffic 
transportation facilities; inquired about strategic lo- 
cations for better service to customers. They found 
out the difference in cost between warehousing and 
other transportation possibilities. And they can an- 
swer a dozen of the other $64 questions that your 
Traffic Manager will ask, to help you make a better 
site selection... and maybe save you millions over 
the years. 

It’s a Major Role 


In three-fourths of the companies using storage fa- 
cilities, the traffic department works in close coop- 
eration with Sales. Sales looks at the problem with 
the thought of better service to the customer. Traffic 


considers the marketing area that’s to be covered. 

The traffic department looks at it from the ship- 
ping cost. angle... year in and year out, both to you 
and your customer. — 

Will the new site give you full benefit of the lowest 
freight rates? How about carload rates to break-bulk 
points? How about all the methods of transporta- 
tion? How about the character of service? 


Just a Reminder 


If you contemplate building or buying a new ware- 
house, or plant... take a tip from the way some of 
the most alert companies arrive at their decision. 

Take your traffic executive into your confidence 
for the most strategic location of new facilities. The 
transportation facts and figures he comes up with, 
could make the site selection... more useful... less 
costly to everyone. As we say, you might even tear 
up the original blueprint. 


2. 


ron 


PROGRES 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as one of the gréat carriers of mer- 
chandise freight in the country, is vitally interested in any plan that will 
move more goods, more efficiently. That’s why we sponsor this series of 
advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job. The Traffic Man is 
management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material. 





For years the city’s water supply came from Clear Creek and was fur- 


nished by the railroad. But Clear Creek's water was muddy, a constant 


source of irritation to the townspeople, the railroad. When Dearborn 


was consulted to condition the water for railroad use, Dearborn engi- 


neers also studied the city’s water problem. The result was a corrective 


treatment that turned Clear Creek’s muddy water crystal clear. The 


town is happy... so is the railroad. 


Know Your 
Dearborn 
Engineer 


This is but another way that 
Dearborn water treatment and 
rust preventives can save you 
time and money. Whether you 
operate an oil well or a pipe 
line, an industrial or processing 
plant, a railrood or steamship 
line, your Dearborn Engineer can 
help you. Call on him without 
obligation. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza ' Chicago 54, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 
in Caneda, Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid, 2454 Dundas St, W, Toronte 9 
Montreal St. John 


C fl 
RO ES C7] GOWN 


WATER TREATMENT AND 
RUST PREVENTIVES 








| READERS REPORT 


Supermarket 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations o1 ynderful job 
you did on the art The Super 
market: Revolution tailing As 
an ex-grocer and ex-a te editor of 
Progressive Grocer im sometimes 
appalled by some of the articles written 
on the grocery busii In this onc 
you are right on th itton with all 
facts and figures as th hould be 

RALPH 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINI 
& OSBORNE, IN« 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HEAD 


Dear Sir: 

[he splendid 
should have special 
executives. 


iarket report 
bution to our 


EN E. Lyons 
MARATHON CORP. 
MENASHA, WISC. 


Dear Sir: 


from a Sales 


. Some very got ( 
manager's point of vi 
Wal 


JACUNSKI 
SALES MANAGER 

SHERIDAN & FITZGERA 

BOSTON, MASS 


Dear Sir: 
. very interesting 
KRASOWSKY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

I want 
friends to read this art 
sure will help them 
they are going. 


some of supermarket 
vhich I'm 
tand where 
\. M. STONEHOUSE 
MANAGER 

FORT DEARBORN LITH 

OAKLAND 7, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 
. excellent article 
] 1A 


DEVELO! 


REDDY 
RECREATIONAI 
DEPARTMENT 
tHE NEW ENGLAND ( 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

This is a very good artick 
ia % SHERMAN 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLI HMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Dear Sir: 

. as we have a one-year course in 
grocery merchandising which jis 
sored by the grocery industry and the 
Retail Food Clerks Union in coopera- 
tion with the Oakland Public Schools, 


spon- 
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EVERYWHERE BUILDING OWNERS AND MANAGERS are depending on Wes- 
tinghouse Vertical Transportation. a. Dun & Bradstreet Bidg., N. Y.C. 
B. Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh. c. Bank of America Bidg. 
San Diego. v. Dollar Savings Bank, Bronx, N. Y. &. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston. 


MAKE THIS ANALYSIS... 


before planning Voitical, Tranapsttation, 


There’s more than one way to “skin a cat.’’ But, 
there’s only one right approach when planning 
vertical transportation. And that way is to ana- 
lyze before-you decide. 

But in making an analysis of vertical trans- 
portation, make sure you compare the products 
of several manufacturers. For only after making 
comparisons can you know which system will 
give maximum protection to your investment. 

Through the years, Westinghouse engineer- 
ing developments have stimulated the vertical 


transportation industry to strive for ever-higher 
standards of quality and efficiency. In every 
phase of vertical transportation—equipment, 
maintenance, and service— Westinghouse has 
been the vanguard for progress. So, if you’re in 
any way responsible for planning vertical trans- 
portation—see Westinghouse before you decide! 

For helpful information write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Elevator Division, De- 
partment A-1, Jersey City, N. J. 





Tune in on history! Only Westinghouse brings you complete > 0 
coverage of political compaign over CBS television and radio 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS © ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS « 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


FREIGHT ELEVATORS © MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 
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Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 








we would appreciate having a copy of 
this article which can be presented to 
the students when we start our Fall 
program. 

Marcarer C. Tirrany 
COORDINATOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 
. quite impressed with the article 
The Supermarket: Revolution in Re 
tailing. 
W. N. WAGGONER 
HOWARD ZINK CORPORATION 
FREEMONT, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

. commend you on your fine pres 
entation of the facts cerming super 
markets 
KarLos SANCER 
OLD DUTCH MUSTARI )., INC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Stock Averages 


Dear Sir: 

In your June 2] e an article 
quoted extensively fi recent attack 
on the Dow Jones a certain other 
stock market averag Harry D 
Comer, a statisticia f considerable 
and deserved reputat The article 
apparently agreed with his conclusion 
that these averages le the public 
by failing to reflect a itely the trend 
of the stock market claim is based 
largely on the fact that other averages 
don’t agree, when ired over long 
periods of years, with the Standard @& 
Poor's index, which uote him as 
terming “the soundest and most use 
ful available.” What wasn’t mentioned 
in your article is that Mr. Comer is 
one of the statist thers of the 
Standard «& Poor ‘ Mr 
Comer’s index does ha ynsiderable 
interest but like all a including 
those of Dow Jones it ts statistical 
weaknesses, if asked t o more than 
it is designed to d For example, 
Standard ¢ Poor mult s the price 
of each stock it uses by the number of 
shares outstanding I this index 
is not by its nature a irate reflector 
of day-by-day market movements, 
but it does mirror the total market 
value of the companies that make up 
the index. . . . The Dow Jones Aver 
ages are designed t wide rough 
day-to-day comparisons of stock price 
movements. We think it is valuable to 
provide such averages and that, judged 
on the basis of what tl ire designed 
to do, the Dow Jone raves are and 
have been doing a pretty good job 

B. H. McCormack 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
DOW JONES & COMPANY, IN‘ 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Put every finger to work with... 


THE GREATEST ADVANCE 
SINCE TOUCH TYPING! 


The whole hand adds faster 
than one finger 










































That’s the basic reason your operators .. . all 
operators... need Rhythm-add*, the new adding 
technique developed by Monroe. Rhythm-add 
trains them to work at full capacity ... use the 
whole hand! And in so doing, add faster, more 
accurately, more productively than ever before! 


Proved in 250 
Leading Companies! 


Rhythm-add already has proved itself 
the greatest advance in office skill since 












na touch typing! Tested in 250 leading 
American companies, Rhythm-add- NEW! 
; trained operators upped their adding 
Pad ee “Touch and Go” Rhythm-add 
7 speeds by as much as 160%. Many Sana" taiah ths adanionnen, 
‘ ale , ite ; > >g 7 speed and rhythm achieved when 
1 j totaled over 100 items a minute, nearly ae tee ene ot te 


2 a second! And remember, these were capacity ! 





not hand-picked experts but office 
workers who had had no special train- 
ing before Rhythm-add! Yours can 
show the same startling improvement! 






OLD 


Put Rhythm-add to work “Punch end Pied” Operation 
Time and effort-wasting one finger 
at no cost to you! action is jerky, slow... tires 


operators, causes needless errors. 
Increase your figure production, slash 
overhead, reduce errors, make your 
operators more relaxed and efficient. 
Put this amazing new technique to work 
for you. To learn how, send for the book- Monroe 410 Adding Machine, 
let “All Hands Take to Rhythm-add.” sealant th ee 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


—s— ee fev Genes me eee 


* Registered Trade Mark 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Orange, N. J, 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Publications Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Please mail free booklet on Monroe Rhythm-add 
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Heres hew b EN | IX improves culput in 


Bendix makes 78 products for this 


industry alone 


Is you deal with metals at any stage from 
ore to fabrication you will find it profitable 
to deal with Bendix. The special products 
and services of this unique and versatile or- 
ganization can do for you exactly what they 
are doing for scores of other industries: 
They can save you generous measures of 
time, effort and money in production; and 
they can also improve the salability of 
any metal products to a remarkable de- 
gree. Here, for example, are just a few of 
the many possible profitable applications of 
Bendix services and resources to your par- 
ticular problems. 


FASTER, SAFER MINING 
with Bendix instruments and controls 


Mining—Are you interested in the oper- 
ation of pit mines? Then keep in mind that 
gasoline, diesel and electric mobile or sta- 
tionary power units built with Bendix 
components are invariably the best in their 
fields for performance and economy. 

Are you concerned with safety precau- 
trons im pit mines? For maximum protection 


GREATER ORE OUTPUT 
with Bendix quality components 


SEE 


Brilliant Bendix TV 


The Finest Picture Sc 


| | 


iii 





has ever Produced 


Bendix supplies such devices as remote 
reading heat, humidity, and water level 
indicators and recorders, and liquid level 
alarms—built to weather bureau standards 
of accuracy. 

Are you pressing for greater production 
from strip mines? Bendix makes the long- 
lived and dependable basics of better trucks, 
tractors, bulldozers, and power shovels— 
including brakes, brake lining, carburetors, 
starter drives, fuel pumps, power steering, 
hydraulic controls—of the quality you must 
have for money-making, non-stop operation. 

Manufacturing—Are you building en- 
gines for any purpose? Bendix supplies the 
essential starting, ignition and fuel meter- 
ing equipment for engines of every size and 
kind from single-horsepower gasoline en- 
gines for lawn mowers to mammoth loco- 
motive diesels, and jet engines of the most 
advanced type. Unexcelled Bendix research 
facilities in these fields are at your service 
for the development of special devices 
suited to your needs. 


More Power AND ECONOMY 


with Bendix engine eauioment 


Are you producing metal parts or plant 
machinery? Bendix industrial air controls 
easily-installed on old or new equipment 
can make many machines as much as 30% 
more productive without increasing man- 
power—a priceless advantage in these days 
of production pressure. 

Are you following the new trend toward 
the auton steel mills and metal 
working Bendix makes the elec- 
components required 
every kind 


ation of 
plants? 


tronic and electrical 


to set up operations of 


I 
r 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 1 seni sie, ovo, roirood, mobie, | 


These 


include a wide range of ruggedized speq 
purpose electron tu remote indicat 
and transmitting tems, servo 
high precision sy and Scinflex el 
trical connectors—the finest money can bw 


motor 


INCREASI TOMATION 
with Bendix e 

interested in cutti 
sts in the product 


Foundry— Ar 
machining time 


PRECI 
from Ber 


of light metal Bendix will 
planning, patter cing, mold 
and alumin 
alloys with sucl 
chining can be 
Over and al 
useful to the 
clear channe ile 
fleet 


maki 

casting of esium and 
results that mig 

inimized 

ucts directl 
provides 


proc 
Bendix 
new, radio oO 
usefulness in pla 
gether with 
planning and sett Ip a system to 
your needs exact economically 
have cor lemonstratec 
the Bendix unit 


Sensitivity and itput for 


operation, 
eled experience 


tests | 
better selectivi 
current § 


put than any othe ile 
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aviation radio; 


LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg* carburetors; electric fuel pump; starter drives; cooster brakes. 


RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vacuum tubes, 
aviation and small engine magnetos; diesel fuel injection; 


PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic and el 


electrical connectors. BENDIX EC 





INSTANT COMMUNICATION 
with Bendix mobile radio 


While helping to improve metal work- 
ing output is a big job, it is only one of 
many performed by Bendix. With its hun- 
dreds of precision products, thorough mas- 
tery of all industrial sciences, staff of 4000 
engineers, 14 research centers and 19 manu- 
facturing plants, Bendix performs equally 
vital services for virtually every major in- 
dustry. If you are interested in cutting 
manufacturing time and costs, improving 
your present line, or devising new products, 
find out all about Bendix—it pays 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Learn how Bendix can better any business includ- 
ing yours. Write on your letterhead for a free copy 
of the informative 40-page booklet, “Bendix and 
Your Business’ —a comprehensive picture of Bendix 
services, products and profitable applications to: 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
1105 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 


cr» et 
’ rast: ante brken power seta Ren carburetors; aviation brakes; landing gear; fuel metering. SENDIX AVIATION RESEARCH 


L19.— Windsor, Ontorio, BENDIX INTERNATIONAL —72 rater ve., New York II, N. Y. Cable “Bendixint” New York. 








In PETROCHEMISTRY, 
OKLAHOMA 
Serves You Best 
aes ee 





: 


on 
cs 


or other Petro-Chemical by-products 


Oklahoma offers raw materials 
beyond your greatest demands! 
Fast-developing markets are all 
around us, plus adequate trans- 
portation facilities already serv- 
ing five major petrochemical 
plants now in the state—with 
a half-dozen more in the final 
stages of planning. 


Detailed statistics on Oklahoma's 
potential in petrochemical prod- 
vets to fill your needs ore yours 
for the request. Investigate your 
petrochemical future in Okla- 
homa—TODAY. 


iN bake 1 Sefore efoney IN OKLAHOMA 


22 refineries and 80 natural gas 
processing plants are ready to 
serve your need for basic raw 
materials from petroleum, A 
progressive state government 
and citizenry are anxious to 
help you take advantage of this 
fastest-growing of all Ameri- 
can industries. 


“IMHO 


Write -Czor Langston, Director 
Stote Capitol Bidg 
Oklohora City Oklo 
me pp EL 7 
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® Detroit's Big Three 


. + . are practicall ed down by 
the steel strike. It h ed hob with 
plans for new model And it’s balling 
up the whole competit yicture. P. 





© Five & Dimes 


. more elegant vn as variety 
stores, are playing a cag game in to 
day’s erratic consum varket. And 
they’re doing nicely at it P. 38 


® Men With Money 


are leaning t d some 
chancier investments that promise 
ter viclds. The ed ceserve Bo 
big study psychoan them. P 


® Men With Ideas 


... is what the vho work for 
Chemico think of th is. Ameri 
can Cyanamid’s su specializes 
in dreaming up completely new proc 
esses and new plan ipply them 
to industry. wee 


® Canadian Heavyweight... 


. . . among indust is Aluminium 
Limited. Once a wastebasket for Al- 
coa’s castoffs, it’s now. a giant—and still 
growing. P. 82 


*® Troy's Towers 


were undoubted irried at all 
its on Priam’s 
the towers of 


sorts of cockeved ass 
tax rolls. And so 
Troy, N. Y., when it 


program got under v P. 130 
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'['here used to be the devil to pay on. payday 


Payroll deductions can raise old ned with any clerical 
staff .. . unless the petty details are kept on the straight 
and narrow. 


But as more and more firms are discovering, the 
simplest, most economical way to take the daze out of 
paydays is the McBee Payroll Poster. That goes for firms 
with 30 employees or 3,000, firms in every kind of 
business. 

The Payroll Poster provides a complete record for 
each employee—from check to journal to the individual 
employee’s record card—all in a single writing. By com- 


re 


bining three steps in one, the Payroll Poster saves time 
and minimizes the error hazard. No specially trained 
operators are needed. Checks and forms are fitted to 
any existing payroll procedure. 

McBee’s Payroll Poster today reels off payrolls for 
companies like General Electric, Certain-teed Products, 
Sherwin-Williams, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical and 
Stokely Van-Camp. 

Let the McBee representative near you show you how 
the McBee Payroll Poster can speed your own complex 
payroll work. Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont. 








KITCHEN CABINETS 
« : Another example of 
American-Standard 


0 


eae ership 


@ Now... American-Standard 
offers a complete selection of fine, 
all-steel kitchen cabinets and acces- 
sories perfect partners for 
American-Standard kitchen sinks. 
Notice these features: Shelves in 
the base and undersink cabinets 


slide in and out. No stretching to 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-72, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
DAA _ Srrving. home ana industry 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR ¢ 


reach things ’way in the back. One 
of these sliding shelves holds 15 of 
. a total of 60 


cans in one cabinet. What’s more, 


those big *2 cans. . 


shelves and concealed drawers are 
interchangeable . . . can be placed 
where wanted for most convenient 
storage. All surfaces in the smartly- 
styled cabinets are bonderized and 
finished with smooth, easy-to-clean 
enamel. That means they stay white 
and beautiful. 

Another advantage with Ameri- 


can-Standard cabinets is that the 





KEWANEE BOILERS «+ 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK Businessmen were up against a rare mixture of economic items this 





JULY 26, 1952 week—dquite aside from any confusion that politics might have caused. 
’ ‘ 
On the one hand, there was (1) the steel strike and the deep slash it 


A has made in manufacturing output, and (2) John L. Lewis’ notice of a 60-day 
termination on the bituminous coal contract. 





BUSINESS On the other, there were (a) consumer expenditures that bode well for 
WEEK the rest of 1952, and (b) the President’s midyear economic report with its 
outline of how well we can do through 1960. 
eo 








Pretty nearly everyone seems satisfied with the short-run outlook. Not 
even labor trouble has impaired this confidence—so far. 

And the President's advisers join the main chorus. They note that 
“the general strength of the economy” hasn‘t yet been undermined by the 
steel strike. But they admit it could “disorganize the economy.” 

. 

President Truman’s rosy view of the 1951-60 decade, it should be noted, 

is not made as a prediction. . 











He tells us that we “‘can add 4-million’ to employment, “‘can lift out 
total annual output’ from $340-billion to $440-billion. 

He assures us, too, that “we have come to recognize that depressions 
are not unavoidable; that a steadily expanding economy is attainable.”’ 

But to get these blessings, he implies, we must stick. to sound policies— 
policies which may look a bit like the Fair Deal with a well-washed face. 

es 

Here’s a statement from President Truman with which you might 

not agree in the eighth week of the steel strike: 





“'There is now a good supply of all important types of civilian goods.” 
o 
Optimism on major factors sustaining business may be higher in 
the Council of Economic Advisers than among business analysts generally. 
Here, anyhow, is their appraisal for the rest of 1952 and early 1953: 
¢ Government spending: Outlays for the military, the buildup abroad, 
and atomic energy were at an annual rate of $50'2-billion in the second 
quarter; they will rise to $60-billion or $65-billion next year. 
¢ Business spending: Plant and equipment outlays will hold up well 
into 1953; little change in inventories is likely—up or down. 
¢ Consumer spending: Income after taxes will rise; but individual deci- 
sions on spending or saving aren‘t forecast by the council. 

















Indications today are that consumers are in a freer spending mood. 





Retail sales—despite strikes, layoffs, and record heat—are holding up 
pretty well. In fact, two more lines report improvement that points to satis- 
factory autumn sales volume: men’s suits and jewelry. 

e 

Merchants may wonder who got the money, but government figures 

indicate that consumer spending has been rising steadily for a year. 








Personal outlays are estimated at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $20412-billion for the second quarter of last year; by second quarter, 
1952, they were $2151%4-billion. 


PAGE 17 The gainers, the Commerce Dept. estimates, were soft goods ond 
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services; outlays on durables are approximately where they were a year ago 
e 

Savings would appear to be declining from their unusually high rate 
in the last half of 1951. 

Aggregate saving (including repayment of debt) hit a high of $21.1 
billion (annual rate) in the fourth quarter of 1951. This year, the first 
quarter rate was $17.3-billion and the second $16-billion. 

Saving amounted to 9.1% of disposable income in both the third 
and fourth quarters of 1951; now it is down to 7.1%. 

e 








Prices still show little effect of more spending, less saving 





This, however, need not necessarily mean that output is equal to 
all civilian demands. It must be remembered that a lot of sales over the 
last year have been out of inventory. 

And the next six months will hardly show a clear price picture. Stee! 
shortages will limit output in any race of supply against demand. 

= 


Steel's impact on the labor market only now is beginning to have meas- 





urable repercussions. 





Initial claims for unemployment compensation had the sharpest 
rise in a little over three years during the first week in July. Claims had 
been running just over 200,000 a week; now they've jumped to 350,000 

Many of these people aren't really jobless; they'll be recalled as soon 
as the plants where they work can be reopened. Nevertheless, they are 
drawing no wages. 

* 


Effects of steel on rail traffic are spreading. First to be hit were 





the railways that are big carriers of steel and coal; now there is the 
more general decline in traffic to and from plants using steel. 
o 


Here’s another slant on iron ore supplies for next winter: 





Railroads are preparing to carry a good deal more than they gen 
erally do. This may not amount to more than 6-million to 7-million tons 
all told (against 85-million a year by ship), but it will help 

And it will help make up for some lost freight revenue, too 





Effects of the military stretchout on the machine tool business finally 





seem to be a thing of the past—just in time for steel shortages 





New orders, after their long slide, turned up sharply in June 
And shipments, at least through the steel strike’s first month, continued 
the consistent rise that set in a year ago. 
. 


Steel shortages in the oil industry are showing up first in drilling. Nearly 





3,000 rotary rigs were in action early this year; now the number is down 
almost to 2,500. 
o 
Industrial production can be expected to start back up rapidly once stee! 
starts flowing through distribution channels again. 





Meanwhile, here is the effect on over-all production: Business Week's 
Index is down from 237 to 210 (page 21)—and still sliding. 
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Many leading machine tool manufacturers, like the 
Cone Automatic Machine Co., rely on Gulf Periodic 
Consultation Service for effective help on every proh- 
lem that involves a petroleum product. 


oo Industry cuts 


” “a : —* 
The special machines that produce lenses must do ex- 
tremely accurate work. Gulf's cooperative service plan 
helps leaders in the industry, like American Optical 
Co., maintain accuracy through proper lubrication. 


costs through 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Here's a practical plan for modernizing your lubri- 
cation—to help your equipment meet today’s 
production demands and at the same time reduce 
maintenance costs. 

Through Gulf Periodic Consultation Service 
you get effective and continuous assistance on 
your lubrication problems from experienced Gulf 
sales and staff engineers. 

But improved lubrication is just one important 
phase of this cooperative service. You also get 
expert help in the selection and application of 
fuels, rust preventives, solvents, waxes, cutting 
oils, and special process oils. 

Send the coupon for a copy of an informative 


booklet on the contributions this advanced pe- 
troleum engineering service can make toward 
improving your production and trimming your 
costs, 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consulation Service.” 


Name 
Company 


Title 





Address 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





















































1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)... 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 


Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, snarl 1939 = ” 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.). . ‘a saieEceees 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).. 


Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). . 


Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............+0000- 
Pe NUNS DUIS «osha o acikvs 0+ ~> y's ac an sods ons deukoreee es 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 


U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 


438.8 
267.7 
354.4 
4.131l¢ 
$40.75 
24.500¢ 
*$2.24 
39.00¢ 
$2.10 


198.5 
3.50% 
23-23% 


52,002 
76,643 
20,637 
33,402 


Preceding 
Week 


212.2 


+316 
+70,592 
$55,037 
6,988 
6,075 
1,120 


437.6 
267.7 
354.1 
4.13l¢ 
$39.33 
24.500¢ 
$2.24 
39.25¢ 
$2.10 


198.7 
3.50% 
24-22% 


51,750 
76,728 
20,580 
33,364 
24,465 


Month 


Ago 


220.4 


246 
129,317 
$49,594 

7,254 
6,155 
1,208 


434.6 
269.1 
347.2 
4.13l¢ 
$39.50 
24.500¢ 
$2.30 


40).68¢ 


$2.05 


195.2 
3.51% 
24-28% 


Year 
Ago 


233.9 


2,027 
131,419 
$59,941 

6,975 

6,166 

1,608 


468.7 
314.6 
356.4 
4.13l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.31 
37.87¢ 
N.A, 


175.6 
3.52% 
24-23% 


49,892 
70,085 
19,035 
30,739 
24,605 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
+#9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Ce Var B ae 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) War ae : 111.7 115.1 78.7 
Bank debits (in millions) $144,709 $135,965 $135,031 $87,502 


* Preliminary, week ended July 19, 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). 


N.A. Not available. t Revised 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ om each series om request 
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Harried Harry, tired and tense, had driven all day 
/. long. The sun beat down, the children fussed, and 
everything went wrong. Up spoke his wife: “Now, 
children, we’re in luck, so please don’t cry. We're in the 
heart of town, and there’s a Statler right near by!” 





2 And at the Statler door, attendants took their car 

e away. They marched into the lobby, and they regis- 
tered to stay. They got their rooms—and oh, such 
rooms! So cheerful, cool, and bright—the beds were 
fresh and clean, and every last detail was right. 





A little later, much refreshed, they went downstairs to 
@ dine. “What food!” cried Harry. “It’s the tops! The 
service, too, is fine!” The chicks had special menus— 
children’s plates and silver, too—and, joy of joys, the 
waiter brought balloons when they were through! 


That evening, Harry and his wife went out to see a 

4. show. They employed a Statler sitter, so the children 
let them go. The youngsters settled down to hear a 
story and to eat the bow! of fruit the Statler sends all 
youngsters for a treat. 





Next morning, bright and early, they were on their 

5. way once more. They'd ordered up a big box lunch, 
their car was at the door. Said Harry, “I feel wonder- 
ful! Boy, what a perfect rest! We'll always stay at 
Statler, where you really are a guest!” 





HOTELS 
any 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK - 
CLEVELAND + SF. LOUIS 

* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 


(READY FOR OCCUPANCY SUMMER, 1952) 




















BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
WASHINGTON 
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The farmer could tip the political scale in November. You will recall 
that he did in 1948. It was in the big grain and livestock states that 
Truman licked Dewey. And he did it with the help of the farmer who—in 
the area between the Alleghenies and Rockies—normally votes Republican. 
Politicians in both parties feel that the farmer might well decide things 
again. A glance at the farm picture shows why. There’s a similarity. 


First, look back to 1948. Crops were good. Production hit a new high. 
But prices were easing. And the farmer was uncertain about his future. 

Today it’s much the same. Production will be second only to 1948. 
Prices once again are tending down. The farmer has his eye on the price 
supports provided by government and wonders how strong they will be. 


Truman made hay out of the 1948 situation. He blamed depressed 
prices on Republican opposition to adequate storage facilities. And he 
warned that if the GOP came to power farmers could expect no effective 
price support program. New York’s Gov. Dewey and Vermont’s Sen. Aiken 
later charged that the Administration juggled the crop loan and storage 
program to depress prices and upset the farmer. But at the time, the 
Republicans failed to counter Truman’s attack and thus lost the farmer. 


Both parties will bid high for the farmer this time. The details of the 
farm programs haven’t been shaped yet. But the general outlines are 
clear. 

The Republican commitment is for a policy of “full parity prices.” (The 
government will support major farm crops at 90% of parity through 1954.) 
But the GOP wants “full parity” to be achieved in the market place (that’s 
a slap at the Brannan Plan, which would give farmers a subsidy equal to the 
difference between what they get in the market place and the support level). 
If parity is not gained this way, the Republican platform lists several other 
devices to insure high production and income. 

The Democratic commitment also is aimed at parity. But, like the 
Republican’s, it doesn’t spell out all the details. 


The final bid will be up to the candidates—the specifics of how they 
will insure the farmer a high price. Both will go all-out. 

Farm organization leaders are worried. Spokesmen for the Grange 
and the Farm Bureau Federation have warned both parties against rigid 
high-level supports. They fear these will encourage surplus production, 
prove costly to the taxpayer, and lead to tight government control of farm 
production at some future time. Politicians understand the danger. But 
they think the rank and file of farmers want high price supports, regard- 


less. 
2 


Weak spots are showing up in plant expansion. In general, Truman’s 
mobilizers are pretty happy about the big growth in production facilities. 
But they feel still more projects are needed for balance. 

The major deficiencies, as seen by Fowler of the Defense Production 
Administration and Steelman of the Office of Defense Mobilization are in 
facilities for steel plate, castings, forgings, some chemicals, and in alumi- 
num working (mainly aluminum extrusions). 

Extra inducements may be offered for such facilities. Conferences 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 





WASHINGTON between the mobilizers and industry spokesmen are coming up. One sug- 
BUREAU gestion is that the government grant 100% five-year amortization. Here- 
JULY 26, 1952 tofore, few facilities have qualified for a complete write-off. 


Government-built and owned plants also are being talked of again. The 
idea is that these would be used only for defense output for which private 
capital could not be found. They would operate only in “emergencies,” 
and would be leased to private businessmen. It’s not a new idea. But up 
to now Congress has been cold to it. 


Private financing of merchant ships is stymied as a result of the intra- 
government row over subsidies. The position of Comptroller General 
Warren is that the government can go back, even after a ship is built, 
and change the construction subsidy contract. Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer is on the other side. Until the point raised by Warren is settled, 
shipping lines are going to go slow in making new commitments. 

e 


A tin contract with Bolivia will be signed by the RFC. The price will 
be either at or near $1.2114 a lb.—RFC’s last price to that nation. 

Stockpiling of zinc to support prices is unlikely. The lead support pur- 
chases brought such a how! that the government now will go slow in build- 
ing up stocks, except on items where shortages threaten. 


The controversy over aircraft procurement (page 29) has been brew- 
ing for months, with all sides trying to keep it under wraps. 

DPA’s side of it is that the Air Force and the Navy are building large 
numbers of planes which have been made obsolete either by new craft 
already in production or in the planning stage. What it proposes is a 
reshuffling of procurement contracts to cut back the output of older-type 
planes, and a push behind production of new models. 

The services are up in arms. They claim that adoption of DPA’s pro- 
posals at this time involves too much risk; that it would mean holding 
down “forces in being” while facilities for the new-type planes are built 
up. There’ll be no widespread switching of contracts at this time. But 
DPA’s prod will serve to speed the switch to latest-model craft. 


Even weaker wage and salary controls are in prospect. Control boards, 
short of funds since Congress cut the appropriation for stabilization, will 
tend to concentrate on major issues and disregard the marginal ones. And 
they will have less personne! to enforce their orders. 

The unions won’t walk out of the new wage board despite earlier 
threats (page 112). They figure that by staying on the inside they’!! be in 
a better position to pressure for relaxations. They will probably win an 
order permitting productivity wages of up to 4¢ an hour for all workers. 


Here are the lines which will feel the steel strike the longest: electric 
power, railroad equipment, heavy construction machinery, and probably 
farm machinery. An effort will be made during the next six months to 
compensate for the strike-created lag in defense by raising allotments. 
DPA figures the best place to get this “extra” is from the heavy industrial 
lines. 
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Ancient Problem... MoDERN SOLUTION 


For centuries, a mariner’s only instruments of navigation were 
the sun and stars. Then came early forms of compasses and 
astrolabes—primitive instruments—but at least they relieved 
navigators from utter dependency on the solar system. 

With the development of the Sperry Gyro-Compass early 
in the 20th Century, a new era was born . . . an era that made 
navigation an exact science. While great improvements had 
been made in magnetic compasses and sextants, for the first 
time navigators had in the Gyro-Compass a true-north 


PEARY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « 
IN CANADA . 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS e 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA 


seeking direction indicator free frorn the disturbing influences 
of electrical storms, ship's magnetism, variation and deviation 
due to local attraction. 

With the advent of loran and radar Sperry brought further 
peace of mind to the shipmaster in helping him surmount the 
hazards of heavy weather. 

Sperry Loran gives the modern mariner his position any- 
time, in all weather, anywhere within range of radio signals 
from land-based transmitting stations. 

Sperry Radar is his safeguard and protection when visi- 
bility is poor . . . permitting his ship to operate on schedule 
through fog, rain and darkness. 

Today, this group of three Sperry instruments—with their 
complementary auxiliaries—provides a vessel with a modern 
means of making navigation safer, simpler and more efficient. 


SEATTLE *« BROOKLYN 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « 
LIMITED . 





You expect the hest value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


WORK WITH PRECISION INSTRUMENTS like the gigantic photometer 
above verifies the fact that, since 1945, the light output of General 


Electric fluorescent lamps has climbed 17% 


P : Under average conditions current and maintenance ount for 
G-E gain in light output about 90% of the cost of lighting, the lamp itself only about 10%, 
in commercial and industrial installations. 
worth more than cost of lamp For this reason, General Electric’s gain of 17% in light output 
is worth more to you than if you got your lamps free 
To give you this increase, G-E lamp research pulle: re than 
one rabbit out of a test tube. An improved “T” phosphor with better 
light-giving properties. Improved phosphor manufacturing methods. 
Uniform end-to-end control for an even phosphor coating to give 
maximum efficiency. 
These are a few examples of why you can expect the best value 
from G-E fluorescent lamps. ( 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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EVEN WHEN THE PICKETS GO BACK, THE PRICE OF THE STRIKE WILL BE 


Steel Shortages for Another Year 


In its eighth week, the worry as to 

what the effects of the steel strike 
would be took a major shift. Now it is 
no longer a matter of immediate shut- 
downs, current unemployment, and 
momentary disruption. Of far greater 
and more serious import is the future— 
the days, weeks, and months following 
the strike’s end. 
e Black Months—This week that fu- 
ture looks alarmingly black. It adds 
up to this: The effects of the strike, 
even should it end at once, will not be 
fully past until the end of 1953. 

Consider these three facts: 

e Inventories are limited to a 45- 
day backlog by government order. The 
strike has run for nearly 60 days, so 
the pipelines are empty. It will take 
months to fill them again. 

eIron-oré shipments have been 
at a standstill ever since the strike 
started. That means that no more than 
71-million tons, instead of the 90-mil- 


lion to 96-million needed, could pos- 
sibly be shipped before the lakes freeze 
over. That means a severe steel short- 
age until next spring. 

¢ Most steel-dependent industries 
say that it will take them until nearly 
the end of the next year to catch up on 
the production they have missed. The 
auto companies, for example, see not 
only a deep production cut for this 
year, but lower-than-normal output next 
year as well (page 34). 
¢ Facilities O.K.—One fortunate as- 
pect is that plant facilities themselves 
have suffered only minor damage as a 
result of the strike. The union has co- 
operated completely with management 
in furnishing men for the job of main- 
taining equipment. Some damage does 
result just from inactivity of blast and 
open-hearth furnaces. 
¢ Two-Weeks Lag—Regardless of dam- 
age, full production cannot be achieved 
for at least two weeks after the men go 


back to work. It takes from seven to 
nine days to get the charge in a blast 
furnace up to normal. pe es carbon 
steel won't be pouring from the mills 
in volume and quality for two weeks. 
On the other hand, alloy steel will 
be coming out almost immediately. 
That’s because it is made in electric fur 
naces, generally. And all you have to 
do is charge an electric furnace with 
scrap, alloying material, and so on 
Then, 12 or 14 hours after the furnace 
is turned on, you can pour the steel. 
Best estimates now are that the steel 
industry should be able to reach 85% 
to 90% capacity operation by the end 
of the first week, or in 10 days at the 
outside. 
¢ Who Gets It?—But at that point, the 
headaches just begin. Since the strike 
started, military orders for steel have 
increased. That means that if the gov- 
ernment insists on military and de- 
fense orders coming first—which it will 
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—there won’t be much steel for anyone 
else this year. 

Even as it stands now, according to 

the steel industry, anyone who had an 
order on the books prior to June 2, on 
which the melt had not been started, 
stands only a slim chance of getting 
an ounce of steel this year. Moreover, 
most companies say that they will 
book no more orders for this year, ex- 
cept for special hardship cases. They 
have enough orders now to keep them 
busy. 
«Legal Seizure Sought—Meanwhile, 
the government is trying to find a legal 
way to seize the industry and get steel 
back into production. Such seizure is 
now being considered under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. The Defense Dept. 
and the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration were told last week to get to- 
gether and set a date for such seizure. 
They have not yet agreed on a date, 
but it probably won’t come before 
Aug. 1. 

Che reason for the delay is just plain 
caution. Having got its fingers burned 
once on the legality of seizure, the Dept. 
of Justice wants to be sure that it has a 
solid case this time. So it has told the 
Dept. of Defense to wait until it has 
proof that material for Korea—probably 
ammunition—will be held up unless the 
mills get back into production. 
¢ Defense Shutdowns—If shutdowns 
mean anything, that moment isn’t far 
away. Early this week Army Secretary 
Frank Pace announced the closing of 
Chevrolet’s St. Louis shell plant. It 
was the largest maker of 105 mm. 
shells, turning out about half the total 
production. On top of that, at least 
half a dozen other ammunition plants 
had to close this week, with more ready 
to go down at any time. That spells 
serious ammunition shortages, not only 
for the immediate future, but for many 
weeks after the steel strike ends. 

One big drawback is that partial steel 
production for defense just isn’t work- 
ing at all—there are not enough pro- 
ducers, there are shortages of shapes and 
alloys, plus a superabundance of red 
tape which the situation demands. Un- 
officially, it has been stated that virtu- 
ally all shipbuilding has stopped, tank 
production will end this month, and 
ammunition is almost dangerously low. 
¢ Bleak Winter—This situation would 
be bad enough if it were only tempo- 
rary. What makes it worse is that it 
may be just as bad next winter because 
of the lack of ore shipments. Unless 
the strike ends soon, iron-ore supplies 
will get so low during the winter 
months that stecl mills will have to go 
on a part-time basis of operation. And 
things are so bad right now that one 
steelmaker said privately that delivery 
will not get back to the same status it 
held on June 2 until the cighth or 
ninth month of 1953. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CONVEYOR TO SHOW N. Y. THAT... 


Belt Can Replace the Shuttle 


Ihe conveyor belt for mass transpor- 
tation of people this week had moved 
a long turn of the rollers toward 
reality. 

Only last year, people hooted or 
shuddered when Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co. announced that it was experi- 
menting with an endless belt railway to 
replace New York City’s 42nd St. 
shuttle subway (BW—Mar.31'51,p26). 
¢ Budget Item—Times have changed 
since; the city’s strictly practical Board 
of Transportation now looks with fa- 
vor on the project. Its recommenda- 
tions for next year’s capital budget 
have gone to the City Planning Com- 
mission with a $3.5-million item to 
be used either for rehabilitating the 
old shuttle or installing a moving 
platform system. 

Col. Sidney Bingham, head of the 
board, says he will strongly recom- 
mend the platform. Rehabilitation of 
the existing shuttle, he says, would 
simply be an expensive stopgap. And 


he figures that operation and main- 
tenance costs of the ivevor belt 
would be less than half of the expense 
of a conventional subway 

The conveyor system under consid- 
cration is being develop jointly by 
Goodyear and Stephens-Adamson Mfg 
Co., of Aurora, Il. It based on 
ideas suggested by Bingham, and it 
has reached the stage of an experi 
mental model now undergoing tests 
at Goodyear’s Akron headquarters (pic 


ture). 

¢ Parallel Belts—In the 

stallation, passengers d ride in 
small cars which would be carried on 
a pair of endless belts; the cars would 
turn around on large horizontal wheels 
at each end. To board the cars, passen 
gers would first step on a loading belt 
moving at 14 mph. and from that into 
a car moving at the same speed on a 
parallel belt. After leaving the load- 
ing platform, the cars would pass over 
banks of accelerating rollers, which 


OSC d in 
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would speed them up to 15 mph. At 
the other end, the cars would be slowed 
by similar rollers, and passengers would 
step off onto a similar unloading plat- 
form. Bingham estimates the system 
could carry 15,000 passengers per hour 
in each direction—some 25% above 
the present peak-hour traffic on the 
shuttle. 

¢ Lump Sum—Cynical New Yorkers, 
who have been sweating out the shut- 
tle for years, view even the Board 
of Transportation’s recommendations 
without conviction. They are well aware 
that lack of funds squeezes a lot of de- 
partmental projects out of the final 
budget each year. Bingham, on the 
other hand, points out that he gets a 
lump sum budget for transportation; if 
the lump is big enough it will be up to 
the Board to decide whether the con- 
veyor belt is installed. 


Sears, Roebuck Ties in 
With Canada’s Simpsons 


The merchandising formula that 
built Sears, Roebuck & Co. into the 
world’s largest nonfood retailer is going 
to be tried out in Canada. 

That’s the nub of the announcement 
this week that Sears has teamed up 
with Toronto’s Simpsons, Ltd., sec- 
ond largest Canadian department store 
chain. The deal began simmering se- 
cretly earlier this year. (BW —Apr.12 
"52,p50). Now it is sewed up. 
¢ New Company—Each partner will 
have a 50% interest in the new con- 
cern—Simpsons-Sears_ Ltd.—which _ is 
slated to take over the Simpsons agency 
and mailorder operation early next 
year. That amounts to four mailorder 
branches and 270 catalog office—deliv- 
ering a sizable hunk of Simpsons’ total 
yearly volume of nearly $200-million. 

As Sears has done in the U.S. Simp- 
sons-Sears is expected to use mailorder 
as the foundation for an extensive chain 
of new, smaller retail stores. Customers 
will be able to purchase some items 
from the shelves, fill added wants by 
consulting mailorder catalogs. 

New stores will be started as soon as 

steel is available. Sears’ contribution 
will be principally cash and knowhow: 
Simpsons’ personnel will run the show. 
More than 85% of the stock-in-trade 
will be Canadian-made. The Sears- 
Simpsons announcement stressed the 
point that the operation would be “dis- 
tinctly Canadian.” 
«More Competition—Retailing men 
see the Simpsons-Sears arrangement as 
the one best calculated to offer more 
competition to Canada’s largest (prob- 
ably the whole Commonwealth’s larg- 
est) retailer, the T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
Eaton’s boasts 52 stores, 221 mailorder 
offices, sales close to $500-million. 
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Fast Shuffle for Aircraft 


@ DPA has asked the Navy and Air Force to settle on 
one plane for each battle mission, stop buying all others. 


© this would mean a whirlwind of contract reshufflings 


and cancellations. 


® DpPA's demand isn't law, but signs indicate the serv- 


ices may take it seriously. 


Aircraft people—from those who 
make planes to those who fly them— 
are in for a shock. Reason: Behind 
closed doors, the Defense Production 
Administration has demanded that the 
Air Force and the Navy rejigger their 
buying plans. DPA made its demand 
July 9, Business WEEK has learned. The 
military have until Aug. 6 to respond. 

Breath-taker in the BPA proposal is 
a recommendation that the two services 
settle upon a single plane, instead of 
three to a dozen, for each specific battle 
mission. That is, first pick out and then 
get all-out production of the best 
fighter, the best interceptor, the best 
light, medium, and heavy bombers. 

This would mean, of course, cancella- 
tion of dozens of prime contracts that 
have been placed by the two services. 
In fact, DPA backed up its recommen- 
dations with a list of the specific air- 
craft types that it thought should be 
dropped out of production, and those 
on which output should be stepped up. 
It all adds up to a quick switch in vir- 
tually every military plane contract, 
and in most contracts Es engines now 
on the books. 
¢Pro and Con—DPA is billing its 
proposal as the best means of getting 
more modern warplanes and getting 
them more quickly. The armed forces 
are hotly denying this. They contend 
the DPA recommendations would dis- 
rupt production, delay the aircraft 
buildup a year or more. 

Whoever is right, one thing is cer- 
tain. The DPA plan would bring about 
a reshuffling of military contracts on a 
scale approaching the shifts and can- 
cellations that followed the so-called 
“stretchout” of military production last 
winter (BW —Jan.12’52,p19). And air- 
craft production is just beginning to get 
back on an even keel after that shake- 
up. 
¢ Man Behind It—What worrics both 
the military brass and the aircraft pro- 
ducers is that the DPA proposal was 
made by deputy director William L. 
Campbell, who also is chairman of the 
Aircraft Production Board. ‘Through 
extension of the President’s defense 
powers, DPA has authority to program 
all defense production. It set up APB 





specifically to ride herd on aircraft out- 
ut. 

Campbell, in fact, read his recom- 
mendations at a full-dress meeting of 
the board, which is dominated—nu- 
merically—by representatives of the serv- 
ices. Armed forces members were so 
startled they had no immediate reply. 
So Campbell gave them until August, 
when APB next meets, to tell him what 
they would do about his proposals. 

No aviation expert—he came to DPA 
from Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp. of San Jose, Calif., of which he is 
vice-president—Campbell has no inten- 
tion of flatly ordering the military to 
change a single aircraft order. Nor has 
his boss, DPA administrator Henry H. 
Fowler, who directed Campbell to jab 
a spur into aircraft production. Both 
men. realize that, despite their broad 
administrative powers, only the military 
can speed up its own production pro- 
grams. 
¢ How Effective?—Fowler and Camp- 
bell don’t expect the Air Force and 
Navy to make all the changes they rec- 
ommended in ordering specific types of 
planes. But—as it appears now—if the 
two services try to brush off the recom- 
mendations as unrealistic and imprac- 
ticable, DPA will carry the fight to a 
larger arena—beyond its present con- 
fines in closed-door meetings of DPA- 
Air Force-Navy officials. 

With this in mind, Campbell's aides 
have carefully documented cases of mili- 
tary fumbling of aircraft procurement. 
Fear of publicity may make the services 
take DPA’s recommendations more seri- 
ously than they might otherwise. 

Most of the charges of fumbling are 
small news to mobilization officials, 
civilian or military. For cxample, 
Campbell pointed out apparent discrep- 
ancies in the priorities assigned by the 
services for getting machine tools and 
materials for various aircraft and com- 
ponents. One “horrible” example: 
The Navy has given a much _ higher 
rating to production of an obsolescent 
piston-engined bomber than to the jet- 
engined plane that is to replace it. 

Again, the report scores red tape de- 
lays in letting contracts. For instance, 
the Air Force first tested a prototype of 
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the Convair F-102, its top-rated inter- 
ceptor, in September, 1948. Today, 
the Air Force still hasn’t placed orders 
for as many as a dozen of these ships. 
It intends to order them in bulk— 
when procurement officers get around 
to it 

¢ The Favored Planes—Campbell stuck 
his neck out—but not unwittingly— 
when he gave the services a list of 
planes they should build, those for 
which contracts should be canceled. 
No one in DPA is qualified to make 
the final decision on which planes are 
best for combat. That's for the men 
who fly them. But Campbell and 
Fowler felt they had to follow up their 
argument for the  single-plane-for-a- 
single-job policy with concrete examples. 

Here are some of the Air Force planes 
they recommended for stepped-up pro- 
duction—at the cost of stopping work 
on all competing types: 

Fighter: The F-86-F (North Ameri- 
can) Sabrejet should be kept in produc- 
tion until North American’s F-100, said 
to be faster and otherwise superior to 
Russia’s MiG, can be turned out in 
large numbers. Large-scale production 
of the speedy F-100 is still several 
months away. 

Interceptor: North American’s model 
I’-86-D, fast-climbing version of the 
Sabre, should be mass-produced until 
inother interceptor now in develop- 
mental stages—Consolidated-Vultce’s 
F-102 delta-wing (triangular wing) jet— 
can replace it. This would wash out 
presently planned heavy production of 
two new interceptors—the Northrop 
F-89 and Lockheed’s F-94. 

Fighter-bombers: Republic’s swept- 
wing F-84-F should replace the current 
F-84-G in heavy production as soon as 
possible. 

Light bomber: The British-designed, 
Martin-built B-57-A should stay in pro- 
duction only until the Douglas B-66 can 
replace it. 

Campbell recommended just as 
drastic switches in production of Navy 
planes and of jet engines for both 
services. In many cases, he said, a check 
with the manufacturers of planes and 
engines to be discontinued showed 
they could shift into production of 
preferred types. Cancellation of devel- 
opmental work on a number of pres- 
ently planned planes would free engi- 
neers and other technicians to speed 
completion of superior aircraft also in 
the experimental stages. 
¢ Reaction—Air Force and Navv sources 
are reluctant to comment on the stand 
they will take on Campbell's recommen 
dations. But at midweck, there was a 
note of defiance from Air Force quar 
ters in the Pentagon. Word leaked out 
that one of the bombers highly recom- 
mended by Campbell would be taken 
out of production over the next vear— 
for lack of funds. 
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GENERAL TIRE head William O'Neil continues diversification policy in his .. . 


Latest Purchase: Crosley 


But General Tire & Rubber Co. won't continue to make 
Crosley Cars. Instead, it wants floor space and machinery 


for some of its many other outside ventures. 


Buying an auto company that has 
quit making cars may seem like a 
strange move for a tire manufacturer— 
especially if it doesn’t want to make 
autos. But to Gencral Tire & Rubber 
Co., fifth largest U.S. tire-maker, it 
niakes good sense. So last week it 
bought controlling interest in Crosley 
Motors, Inc., of Cincinnati, which thus 
gave up the ghost in its attempts to 
make a go of manufacturing midget 
cars. 
¢ No Cars—In its announcement, Gen- 
eral made it plain that it has no interest 
m making autos; in fact, it hopes to 
sell the Crosley car, rights, and name 
to someone to try to liquidate that end 
of the business. Apparently the tire 
company wants to use Croslev’s metal- 
working equipment, plus its 500,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, for other ventures. 

The tire company, which has a 
penchant for diversifving, picked Cros- 
ley for its expansion because it appears 
to have been a good bargain. By trading 
756 shares of its 34° second converti 
ble preferred stock, General acquired 
317,077 shares of Crosley common 
stock from Powell Crosley, Jr., his 
family, and his-associates. That amounts 
to 56% of 569,254 shgres outstanding. 
With the General preferred valued at 


about $80, this gives the tire company 
control of Crosley for $60,480. It rep 
resents a purchase price of slightly un- 
der 20¢ a share for Crosley common 
¢No Plans Yet—General’s president 
and board chairman William O'Neil 
stresses that he doesn’t want to say 
vet what his company has in mind for 
the new property. He says that a lot 
will depend on what the audit of the 
Croslev books shows. That’s under wav 
now, and will take from 60 to 90 
davs. 

O'Neil hinted, in fact, that General 
may take no further steps unless it can 
also get control of the minority stock 
The results of the audit, too, will have 
a bearing. Said O'Neil: “We will not 
definitely announce whether we will 
continue to hold the stock or dispose of 
it until completion of the audit.” 
¢ JATO Output—But the guessing is 
that only some unexpected develop- 
ment would prevent O'Neil from carry- 
ing on what he has started. If he does 
go ahead, and General takes over Cros 
ley completely, the factory probably will 
be used to make parts for the firm’s ex- 
panding output of jet-assisted takeoff 
units and rockets for JATO planes 

There are two basic reasons why 
Gencral doesn’t want to make the Cros- 
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ley car itself. For one thing, General 
has no ambitions in the highly com- 
petitive auto fieki. For another, the 
Crosley has been no worldbeater in 
the midget car field. 
¢ Low Demand—Powell Crosley him- 
self put his finger on the real trouble— 
he couldn’t make the midget at a low 
enough price to attract enough buyers, 
because of rising costs. The conclusion 
is that the only way that a small car 
can compete with conventional-sized 
autos is by having a particularly attrac- 
tive selling price. Most of those who 
know him say that O'Neil is too shrewd 
a merchandiser to knock his head 
against that kind of brick wall 

O'Neil also knows that Croslev has 
been losing money consistently. Powell 
Crosley, 65-year-old industrialist, ad- 
mitted that he “couldn’t carry on in 
definitely,” even though this was the 
enterprise he loved best. “I tried to 
save it,” he said when he announced 
his retirement. “In the last few years. 
I loaned the company $3-million of my 
family’s money, in addition to the 
stock righis.” 
¢ Lower Output—But it was no go. His 
aim had been to manufacture 150,000 
cars a year. But the peak rate, hit in 
August of 1948, was less than one-third 
that—3,800 cars per month. “After 
that came the change in the yardstick 
ot costs and price to the disadvantage 
of our company,” he said. Production 
dwindled to 300 cars a month last 
year, was less than half that when 
operations halted because of materials 
shortages a month ago. 

¢ Leary Buyer—It’s partly this hor- 
rendous slide which makes General 
leary as to what it plans to do with its 
newly acquired company. Crosley as- 
scts listed at $5.7-million a year ago. 
The unanswered question is the amount 
of its liabilities—and that’s what the 
auditors have to determine. One thing 
already clear is that the company owes 
Powell Crosley about $3.2-million. 

Because of this outstanding debt, the 
deal between General and Crosley is 
complicated. Under its terms, General 
will pay off $1.5-million of the debt to 
Powell Crosley by giving him the lands 
and buildings. Crosley, in turn, will 
lease them back to Crosley Motors, 
which by then will be a division of 
General Tire & Rubber. Included in 
the deal is an option by Powell Crosley 
to buy back the property within a period 
of five vears in a reorganized Crosley 
Motors. 
¢ Strange Places—Diversification has 
led O'Neil’s bustling enterprise into 
many a strange place. Most people 
don’t realize, for example, that General 
is one of the nation’s biggest radio and 
television operators. Most of its diversi- 
fication, however, has been in manu- 
facturing—chemicals, plastics, tennis 
balls, rocket engines. 
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Irenee du Pont 


Real du Ponts Celebrate 


Giant E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. threw a birthday party last week 
on the banks of Brandywine Creek near 
Wilmington, Del., site of the first du 
Pont mill. The company was celebrat- 
ing its 150th birthday. 

It was no ordinary 
But then, 
pany 
elaborate dramatic prologue. It told 
the story of how it grew from a single 
mill that made blasting powder and 
gunpowder into a company that em 
ploys $7,000 men and women, is owned 
by more than 140,000 stockholders, 


birthday 
du Pont is no ordinary com 
lo prove it, du Pont put on an 


party. 


sells thousands of chemical products to 
more than 75,000 customers. 

Hollywood professionals plaved the 
roles of Eleuthere Irenee du Pont de 
Nemours, founder of the company, and 
his wife, Sofie. Essentially, though, the 
celebration was strictly a du Pont af 
fair. Most of the 7,000 invited guests 
were du Pont workers and their families. 

Crowning ceremony was the dedica- 
tion of a marker formed from one of 
two millstones that Eleuthere, the 
founder, ordered from France to grind 
sulfur, charcoal, and saltpeter—the in 
gredients of black powder. 
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GETTING THE CHECKS was the first step when 226 railroad workers at Hinton, W. 


collected retroactive pay in chunks averaging $544. 


Then where did the money go? 


When You Take $122,900 


Last week a crisp, crackling $122,913 
landed in the laps of the 226 Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad enginemen, fire- 
men, and conductors who live in the di- 
vision point town of Hinton, W. Va 
Che windfall was back pay, under the 
retroactive clause of the recent railroad 
labor settlement 


MAIN STREET of Hinton didn’t look a 
bit different after the bonanza. 
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Actually, the pay checks totaled just 
over $175,000, but the chomping jaws 
of the income tax devoured the differ- 
ence. For Hinton’s railroaders, the 
checks—which were strictly additional 
to regular pay—averaged out to about 
$544; they ranged from over $800 down 
to $200. 

When this flood of currency rolled 
into town, Hinton’s 6,000 citizens, its 
stores, banks, and amusement spots, 
acted as though it happened every week 
in the year. Like a typical railroad 
town, it took the windfall without bat 
ting an eye—just a minimal boost in 
shopping. 

On the carnival side, Hinton’s liquor 
stores and private-club bars reported no 
spurt of trade (public saloons are ille 
gal). A few poker games—intramural 
among the railroaders—got fresh infu 
sions of cash. But the sums involved 
were tiny. Cash or no cash, Hinton’s 
citizens don’t run riot. It’s a railroad 
town, the railroads frown, and darkly, 
on drinking among operating personnel. 

Four days after the checks were 
handed out by the railroad pavmaster, 
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SAVINGS, both E-bonds and _ personal, 
got lion’s share in this sober town. 


LUXURY got the least, and that largely in 
fishing trips or joining country club. 


Small Town 


have enough linen and towels to go 
three weeks without doing a laundry.” 

Oddly enough, it was the 10% of its 
money that Hinton’s railroaders spent 
on luxuries that really proved what a 
soberside lot they were. Vacation trips 
got some of the money, so did golf, 
hunting, and camping equipment. A 
few golf addicts paid memberships in 
the local country club. Others put 
dewn the money on new automobiles— 
railroaders consider cars a luxury, not a 
necessity. 

Clearly, there wasn’t much left 
from the 10% to fatten the poker 
games or enliven the liquor stores. 

One Hinton retailer had an explana- 
tion for the high incidence of saving. 
Generally, he said, the larger checks 
went to men well over 50; and these 
checks had a tendency to go into the 
bank untouched. 

And of course, there’s the quiet pat- 
tern of social life for Hinton’s clannish 
railroaders. Mostly the men go in for 
fishing (excellent), talking (fair), and 
gardening (pretty terrible in the scrag- 
gling soil). 
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Consumers Feel Better 


Survey finds an increasing number of consumers think 
that this is a good time to buy, with prices unlikely to go down. 


But majority still is skeptical. 


Early this year one of the most bear- 
ish signs in the business picture was 
the Federal Reserve Board’s annual 
survey of consumer finances and buy- 
ing intentions (BW—Apr.12’52,p19). 

The report, prepared last January 
and February the Fed by the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center, showed that consumers 
planned to buy fewer autos and big- 
ticket appliances than they had in 
1951. Roughly six of every 10 con- 
sumers said it was a bad time to buy. 
¢ Perkier—This week there was evi- 
dence that at least some consumers 
have changed their minds. The Survey 
Research Center released another sur- 
vey made in June. The June job was 
not done for the Fed, but it used the 
same methods and covered some of 
the same ground as the earlier one. 
It therefore throws some extra light 
on the findings of the February sur- 
vey which the Fed is now publishing 
in detail (page 102) as the earlier one. 

In June, the researchers found, the 
consumer was feeling a bit perkier— 
more willing to accept the idea that 
prices are unlikely to go down. This 
helps to explain why retail buying 
has picked up in the past few weeks 
(BW —Jul.19°52,p27). 

Che key fact is the slow but steady 
rise in the number of people—still a 
minority—who think that now is a 
good time to buy. A year ago, only 
25% felt that way. By the time of the 
Fed’s report in early winter, 1952, the 
figure had edged up to “less than 
30%.” Last month, it had reached 
a solid 33%. 
¢ Prices—Obviously, this leaves most 
consumers still thinking that this is 
a poor time to buy—or on the fence. 
And high prices are still the most fre- 
quently given reason for the feeling. 

Still, the number complaining about 
prices—like the number that is anti- 
buying—has declined markedly in a year. 
The SRC researchers insist that it is 
too carly to conclude that people are 
getting used to present price levels. 
But their figures point a gradually ex- 
panding buying mood, with price’ ac- 
ceptance the key to the change. 
¢ Strike Effects—For business, there’s 
still one worrisome doubt. SRC made 
its survey after the steel strike had 
started, but before it had time to make 
much of an impact on consumers. If 
the eventual steel settlement should 
lead to a new round of price rises, it 
might well be that customers will start 


holding onto their pocketbooks again. 

It’s obvious from the findings of 
the June survey that another flurry of 
price increases would jolt consumers. 
A year ago, 60% of the families cov- 
ered by the survey expected further 
price rises in appliances and clothing. 
But this June, the figure was down to 
25%. 

This hopeful outlook was one reason 
why more consumers said in effect: 
We're making good money and can af- 
ford to buy even at today’s prices. 
¢ Other Results—Trailing well behind 
this reason but mentioned fairly fre- 
quently, were: (1) the abolition of 
consumer credit controls, and (2) price 
drops in some appliance lines. 

In June, the consumers repeated 
what they had been saying for a year: 
In general, we're doing all right in the 
race to make income mect prices. 
About the same number as last June 
reported income gains: The same pro- 
portion as in 195] think they are bet- 
ter off than in the previous year, just 
as last June, though more than a third 
reported they were worse off, with in- 


come lagging behind prices. 


Jewelry Makers See 
Brisk Business Coming 


The jewelery industry, long in the 
dumps, is feeling really cheerful for 
the first time this year. Jewelry makers 
in Rhode Island and around Attleboro, 
Mass., think that they have the mate- 
rials and the market for a brisk busi- 
ness for fall and Christmas. No 1949 
bonanza, but good solid sales by pre- 
Korea standards. 

Wholesale orders at the fall show- 
ings a few weeks ago were good; re- 
orders have been steady. And Wash- 
ington has promised to make enough 
metals available to the industry to 
keep anyone from worrying about fill- 
ing the orders. 

One reason for the hopeful signs 
is that inventories are now in good 
shape. Last year they cut chunks out 
of production, and even turned Easter— 
the industry’s second. best season—into 
the doldrums. 

The jewelry factories started rehiring 
last month. Only 700 workers were 
taken on, but the real point was that 
the seasonal upswing in production was 
starting two weeks early. Total employ- 
ment stood at 18,000. 
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SECONDHAND BUICK in Ford dealer's window is one of the things that makes auto men say . . . 


THE STEEL STRIKE HAS PUT 


Cars Back in Seller's Market 


Che steel strike, heading into its 
eighth week (page 27), has made scrap 
paper out of all of Detroit's calculations 
for 1952 
¢ Seller's Market—Before steel shut 
down, the auto industry faced the most 
competitive market since 1939. Sales 
were slow; the buver was firmly settled 
in the driver's scat (BW —Jun.14'52, 
p31). Only the fact that metal alloca- 
tions held down production saved the 
major companies the embarrassment of 
cutting back deliberately. 

And so the pressure in every auto 
company was on the drafting board—to 
develop new styling and mechanical 
features that would captivate the cus- 
tomer, sell more cars. 

All that has changed overnight. 
Producers aren’t worried about how 
many cars they can sell. The big 
questions now are: How many can they 
make—and how much will they cost? 
¢ Disappointed—As a result, the whole 
competitive picture is frozen. Ford, 
the big challenger in this year’s sales 
race, is especially depressed. It had 
counted on its hot new styling to put 
it ahead of the other auto makers be- 
fore they could bring out new models. 
This hope is indefinitely stymied— 
especially after last week’s rejection of 
Ford’s plea for higher quotas (BW— 
Jul.19°52,p36) 

To make matters worse for Ford, the 
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strike gives other companies time to 
come up with appealing new models 
before Ford can make the most of its 
present edge. Already the industry is 
buzzing with the rumor that Chevrolet, 
especially bothered by Ford’s gains this 
vear, intends to install power stecring 
as standard equipment (no extra cost). 
¢ Disarray—Ford’s competitors are pay- 
ing a high price for this breathing spell, 
though. Many plants are already shut 
down; the rest are limping along on 
one cylinder. Schedules mean nothing 
any more 

Ward’s Reports estimated produc- 
tion the week of July 14 at 32,302 
units, compared with 70,597 the week 
before and 130,000 a week in early 
June. By the end of July, Ward’s pre- 
dicts, nearly all companies will be down 
to zeros 

¢ What Now?—Morcover, the auto 
makers may not be able to change over 
to new models as soon as thev had 
originally planned. They can’t just cut 
the lost assemblies out of their 1952 
schedules. In the first place, amortiza- 
tion of equipment is figured on the 
original schedules; cutting them back 
would hit hard at company financial 
statements. Furthermore, they are al- 
ready committed for many of the non- 
steel parts and accessories that have 
already been manufactured. 

What it comes to is that most com- 
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“BIRDS 
OF A FEATHER... 


American Airlines again led all other domestic lines 
in 1951 with a total volume of over 2.5 billion pas- 
senger miles! American’s passenger load also in- 
creased, as did its daily use of aircraft; all reliable 
indications of profitable operations. Significantly, 
too, American continues to be one of the country’s 
lowest cost operators. 

Sinclair lubricants helped American accomplish 
this remarkable performance record. American's 
aircraft maintenance standards are of the highest in 
the business; and year after year, in fact for 18 years 
without interruption, American has used Sinclair 
aircraft engine oil exclusively! 

Constantly, more and more “leaders” look to 
Sinclair. Complete comprehension of every phase 
of lubrication produces the superior Sinclair oils 
and greases that prove worthy of this trust . . . and 
gives added proof that Sinclair is a leader in the 
highly competitive petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT ( Ol 


ee 


SOM OMEOAT ince tay 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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X 
FROM KETCHIKAN TO KEY WEST 


- «+ « « « and all points between! 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 
The “PAYLOADER" is sold 
by a vast network of lead- 
ing Distributors throughout 
the free world. They have 
complete parts stocks and 
finest service facilities. Look 
for your “PAYLOADER" Dis- 
tributor in the telephone 
classified under ‘Contrac- 
tors’ Equipment" or “Trucks 
— Industrial," or write direct, 


From the Arctic to the Gulf, and throughout the 
world, these big, outstanding tractor-shovels are 
doing a big job. At mines, construction jobs, fac- 
tories, quarries, pits — wherever earth and other 
bulk materials need moving and loading, these 
powerful, versatile Model HM “PAYLOADERS” 
are increasing production, cutting costs and mod- 
ernizing methods. 

Big tires with 4-wheel drive get them around fast 
over roads or rough terrain. They handle up to 
3 tons of material at a time . . . bulldoze, level, 
grade . . . load trucks or gondolas . . . transport 
.. . lift, push or pull . . . travel fast from job to 
job on their own power. 

Whether you need this big 11 cu. yd. Model HM 
or a smaller size, there are seven ‘“PAYLOADER” 
models from which to choose, with bucket capa. 
cities down to 12 cu. ft. The Frank G. Hough Co., 
700 Sunnyside Avenue, Libertyville, Illinois. 
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Justice Dept. has horned in on the com 
plicated fight between the movies anc 
television. It slapped an antitrust suit 
on 12 movie producers for refusing t 
sell 16 mm. prints of Hollywood fea 
ture pictures to ‘T’\ 

e 
Tubeless tires will be standard equip 
ment on at least one 1953-model auto 
B. F. Goodrich and Firestone, who in 
troduced their new npremium priced 
tires this week, said special casing gives 
much better riding, fewer blowouts 
(BW —Apr.5'52,p28 

e 
Two Japanese Airlines expect to be op 
erating across the Pacific to the U.S 
by yearend. Japan Air Lines already 
has crews training at the CAA center 
in Oklahoma Cit) ipan International 
World Airways has signed up with Cali 
fornia Eastern Airways for planes, per 
sonnel, and maint 

> 
Consumer Pays: Higher prices may be 
in store on items that use aluminum. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp 
wants a 124% p on its fabri 
cated products \ num Co. of 
America is asking off f Price Stabili- 
zation for a 10 t 

o 
Sante Fe R.R. is t no chances on 
another super-flood raise its main 
line tracks well ab the Kansas flood 
plain. It will also $900,000, not 
quite so cautiously, f diesel shop 
and repair station r Turner, Kan., 
where the 1951 fl 1 along 22-ft. 


high. 


© 
Two half-billion-dollar contracts for ex 
pansion of U.S. At Energy Com 
mission installatio1 nt to Maxon 
Construction Co F. H. McGraw 
& Co. Maxon will ! 1 a $464-million 
addition at Oak Ridg Tenn.); Mc- 
Graw will do a $4 nillion job at 
Paducah (Ky.). 

& 
Denvers KFEL-TV, first new station 
to get on the air since the freeze-lifting 
(BW—Jul.19°52,p29 tarted cashing 
in on the Democratic National Con 
vention Monday, 10 days after 
getting a construct license. It is 
telecasting from a t rary 500-watt 
transmitter hurled it a Lookout 
Mountain site, 2,300-ft. above Denver 

7 
Last tax benefits for 1 synthetic fiber 
plants went to nylon producers. De 
fense Production Administration ap 
proved three tax write-offs for new du 
Pont plants, one for Allied Chemical 
& Dve. The additional 100-million Ib. 
savs DPA, will round out defense ex 
pansion of non-cellul fibers nicely. 
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Theses glass dishes can be transferred directly 
from a refrigerator to a hot oven without fear 
of breakage from thermal shock. 


The exceptional heat resistance of sight 
glasses like this permits you to watch reactions 
taking place in blazing hot furnaces. 


Here’s a glass that gets hot, 
but not bothered 


You're looking at glass jars in a furnace running at 1652° F. They’re 
used for firing expensive chemical compounds. They don’t melt in the 


. This glass is coated with an electrically con- 
heat, nor break when suddenly chilled, because the glass is Corning’s ductive surface and used as a space-heating 
Vycor® brand—a glass designed for exceptional indifference to ve 


heat and sudden changes in temperature, plus extreme resistance to 


chemical attack. 

Corning develops the property of heat resistance in other glasses 
for top-of-the-stoveware and ovenware...for furnace windows... for 
conducting electricity . . . for concentrating heat and light—glasses, 
too, that combine heat indifference with high corrosion resistance. 

And always, glass is nontoxic, easy to clean, attractive. Write today 
for more information on this low-cost, versatile material. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
27 Crystal St. 
Corning, N. Y. 


Please send me your 12-page illustrated 
booklet, “GLASS, its increasing impor- 
tance in product design.” 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City Zone. 


State 


Vycor is a registered trade-mark in the 
U.S. of Corning Glass Works. 
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FIVE & DIMES ARE A CASE WHERE 


The Tortoise Strategy Is Working 


Playing the cards close to your chest 
can have a lot of advantages in busi- 
And the variety chains are a 
prime demonstration of it 

All through the postwar boom, the 
five & dimes have kept on carrying 
much the same goods they did 10 vears 
ago. They haven't upgraded their stock 
much. Even more than most retailers, 
they have been reluctant to depart 
from tried and true operational for- 
mulas 

This cautious policy hasn't made 
much news, but it has paid off. The 
latest edition of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration’s 
annual “Operating Results of Limited 
Price Variety Chains” shows just how 
much. The preliminary figures indi- 
cate that last vear's performance, 
though not brilliant, was a solid one 
considering the times. 

Expenses. Variety chains were able 
to control their total expenses despite 
the fact that labor, taxes, and other 
items were up. Wages and salaries rose 


Hess. 
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about 9 supplies were up 17 
advertising moved up 10%. However, 
thanks to efficient operations, variety 
chains as a whole were able to keep 
their total expense ratio fairly steady. 
Total expenses came to 30.7% of the 
sales dollar in 1951 as against 30.1% 
in 1950. 

Department stores, by contrast, had 
a much sharper rise in expenses—from 
32.1% to 33.2 

Inventories. Variety store operators 
plaved a conservative game with inven- 
tories, the result being that stock 
turned over 4.1 times during the vear- 
the same figure as in 1950. Depart- 
ment stores got caught with inventory 
that was hard to unload after the buv- 
ing boom wore off; their stock turnover 
dipped from 4.3 in 1950 to 3.9 in 
1951. 

Gross margin. The effect on gross 
magin was what you might expect. 
Variety store gross margin dipped only 
slightlv—37.3% as against 37.6% the 
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showed a drop fr to 35.3% 

Net profit. Profi f 
fered in both case t variets 
came off more light th a dip in 
net gam (as a per t net 
from 5.5% to 4.2 irtment stores’ 
net gain was slice it 40 from 
3.8% to 2.3% (BW 1.7°52,p46 

Volume. Varicty is are holding 
their own in volu he Harvard 
Business School's for 1951 is 
ibout $2.2-billion, a f 74 
1950. This compa ith a gain of 
about 5% for retail 1 whole. It 
is in line with the ¢ for all chains 
and mailorder hous« 

This vear the variet lains are 
tinuing to forge ah« their modest, 
effective wa\ At t ilf-vear mark 
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When gushers come in 50 fathoms down... 4 
National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


In his ever-widening search for oil, man may soon tap 
petroleum pools beneath the deeper ocean. Machinery in 
tomorrow’s submerged oil fields will be only as efficient 
as the operation of its bearings—and those bearings 
will, as today, need the protection of lubricant seals. 


Regardless of the sealing demands of future machinery, * A a lidqppy A 
industry can look to National for the answer. Our Al a NAA 
engineers are constantly developing seals to match the DIL AND FLUID SEALS 
imagination of the most advanced designers. 


Because of this “years-ahead” research, National seals 
give you “years-ahead” performance in today’s machines. 
National engineers like tough sealing problems. Will you 
write us about yours? Address inquiries to Dept. E-1. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. » SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Original and Teplacement equipment ar 
Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W. Springfield, cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita » PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, “O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims railway equipment, machinery. 2426 
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Here is an effective solution for packaging an assortment 

of related products. This H & D die-cut corrugated box can be 
quickly converted into a colorful toy barn. Printed in 

red, green and black on white corrugated board, 

this novel package makes a big hit with the children. 


Packaging problems, big and little, are solved everyday by 

H & D Package Engineers. Avail yourself of this complete 
service .. . give your product every advantage that 

H & D corrugated boxes offer. Get all the facts now —write for 
the 14-volume “Little Packaging Library.”” Hinde & Dauch, 
5206 Decatur St., Sandusky, Olio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Atutheouly on Packaging 
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In screening plant sites for your new factory, 
you no doubt have to put special emphasis on 
certain requirements which are fundamental 
to your business. Transportation and raw 
materials may be more important than 
ready access to a great seaport. Man- 
power may come before nearness to 
major markets, or vice versa. 

The Norfolk and Western feels rea- 
sonably safe in saying that no matter 
what's on your mind regarding plant 
location requirements, you'll find a 
good plant site in The Land of Plenty 
We know this territory. We know it through 
the eyes of manufacturers. We know it 
offers most of the natural and man-made 
advantages promoting efficient manu- 
facture and distribution. The success of 
a large number of large and small manu- 
facturers in The Land of Plenty is 
proof of this statement. 

Contact the Industrial and 
Agricultural Dept., Drawer 
B-517, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Va. Tell 
these plant location special- 
ists in this department 
exactly what’s on your 
mind. Let them tell you 
specifically what The Land 

Write for the booklet, Industrial 


of Plenty offers you. Opportunities In The Land of Plenty 
Their assistance is yours — to familiarize yourself with the 

1 lib? general advantages of this territory. 
e+. promptly, reliably Then let the N&W tell you about its 


and in confidence. specific advantages in answer to 
- WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND! 





*The six great states served by the Norfolk and 
Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


GOOD CLIMATE — NO EXTREMES 
IN HEAT OR COLD, 
MOISTURE OR ARIDITY 


READY ACCESS TO THE 
GREAT PORT OF NORFOLK 
ON HAMPTON ROADS 











NEARNESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 


CLEAN, PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITIES, 
LARGE AND SMALL 


FAVORABLE STATE AND LOCAL 
AMPLE POWER AND TAX STRUCTURES 
INDUSTRIAL WATER 


NEARNESS TO THE WORLD'S 
“HOME-ROOTED” MANPOWER 
sane of Ctute FINEST BITUMINOUS COAL 





This could happen to you... 























































































































»«» but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences ! 


Now that vacation time is here, it’s 
especially important for you to have 
dependable protection against loss 
due to theft—protection that can 
follow you anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere! You can be protected 
against loss through theft including 
robbery, both at home or away by 
our Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy. It covers you, and all 
members of your family living with 
you, against year ‘round loss. 

Get this low cost policy “that goes 
places”—today! 


For the best in protection— 


call your American Surety Agent. 


HMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
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“, .. Unlike the supermar- 
kets, variety stores haven't 
gone too far afield...” 


VARIETY STORES starts on p. 38 


partment stores’ operating profits in 

951. 
¢ How Long?—The question remains, 
of course, whether variety store peopl 
will be content with this sort of solid, 
dependable foot-slogging while others 
—notably the supermarket operators— 
breeze ahead. 

Variety stores haven’t upgraded very 
much. Prices are, of course, roughly 
double what they were prewar, thanks 
to inflation. And the top price limit 
has gone up from a dollar or so to 
several dollars. Nevertheless, the va- 
riety stores still try to hew to the old 
mass-merchandising line. Nystrom es- 
timates that the average sale in a va- 
riety store is still less than 50¢ 

Again, unlike the supermarket opera- 
ators, varicty store people haven’t gone 
too far aficld. The backbone of their 
sales is still much the same as it was a 
decade ago. Here is the Harvard Busi- 
ness School list showing the percentage 
of sales by type of goods in 1940 and 
1951: 
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Apparel, accessories 
Dry goods, domestics 
Notions, smallwares 
Hardware, ctc. 
Home furnishings 
Drugs, toiletries 
Toys, games, books 
Stationery 

Jewelry 

Soda fountain 
Confectionery 
Miscellaneous 
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This doesn’t show much shifting over 
the past decade, but the changes that 
do appear are significant. The variety 
store operators are putting considerably 
greater stress on apparel, toys, games, 
books. They are yielding ground to 
the supermarkets in the toiletry, drug, 
and candy business. 

e Self-Service—What will variety stores 
do about supermarket competition? 
There is now considerable experimenta- 
tion going on in the field. Many chains 
are seeing how far they can extend self- 
service. One idea being tried is to pro- 
vide baskets at the front door. The cus- 
tomer can put her selections into the 
basket as she goes around, pay for them 
in one lot at any counter she chooses. 

Other stores, notably W. T. Grant, 
are trying out higher-priced lines to 
sce how they will go. 
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Laminate this new way... 


it’s faster, costs less 


Now you can laminate with amazing speed and economy . . 
as high as 6,000 square feet per hour! It’s a simple, assembly- 
line operation with Armstrong's D-253 Cement. 

This cement eliminates the need for jigs, clamps, presses, 
or overnight curing. Instead, you spray or roller coat the 
laminates and dry them in an infrared oven, Next you as- 
semble the laminates and run them through rubber-covered 
pinch rolls, And that’s all. You're ready to cut, drill, or ship 
the finished laminate, all in less than 2 minutes. 

The entire process is illustrated on this page. It takes little 
space, as you can see. Labor savings, too, are worthwhile and 
capital investment is cut to a fraction. 

This new process is being used to make laminations of many 
different kinds for many different things, If you make or plan 
to make a laminated product, we'd like to hear from you. We 
think we can cut your laminating costs or perhaps help get a 
new product into production. 

Call or write Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Ad- 
hesives Dept., 5207 Reservoir St., Lancaster, Pa, In Canada, 
Armstrong Cork Canada, Ltd., 6943 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 





PROBLEM 


somewhere else. 


If parking in the downtown area looks like this, 
shoppers will give up and take their business 
For retailers, there’s an obvious . . . 


SOLUTION 


Orderly, 
brings 
there’s still the big question of .. . 


easy-to-get-at 


more and happier 


parking 


ustomers. 


this 
But 


such as 


Financing Your Customers Parking Lot 


Everyone and his neighbor worries 
ibout the parking problem, but no one 
more than the retailer. His 
livelihood depends on getting the goods 
into his store, and—even more impor- 
tant—getting the customer in. Retailers, 
particularly downtown retailers, agree 
that one of the big bogevs that scare a 
customer away is the thought of getting 
jammed (picture, left) into a parking 
irea—if she is lucky enough to find one 

with no apparent way of ever getting 
out 
¢ The Problem—Last week there was 
fresh evidence of the retailer's concern. 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 100 
West 31st St.. New York City, came 
out with a booklet called Parking—How 
It Is Financed. The Automotive Safety 
foundation, Washington, D. C., pre- 
pared the booklet for NRDGA. It’s 
being distributed, as a packaged guide, 
to merchants, chambers of commerce, 
business and local government groups, 
it 75¢ a copy. 

George Hansen, NRDGA president, 
says the branch store suffered with the 
main store from parking troubles. It 
may have more parking space, but its 


WOTTICS 


pulling power is no better than the 
name of the parent store. If people have 
to sweat their to the downtown 
store, they'll give up, and its prestige 
will lose that much weight. 

Everyone knows the ‘solution: more 

parking space, more efficient operation 
ot parking areas. Automotive Safety 
Foundction made a survey of 68 major 
cities to find out just how much space 
they need. The foundation concluded 
that the congested areas of the nation 
are +00,000 parking spaces short. Since 
it figures two or three cars to a park- 
ing space daily, the shortage adds up to 
around 1|-million spaces per day. 
e Where’s the Money?—But between 
the problem and the solution is a long 
gap: how to finance any parking im- 
provement program. It’s a tough prob- 
lem because the areas that need help 
the most are the ones where property 
costs a lot of money. NRDGA’s new 
booklet, therefore, concentrates on the 
question of financing—how it’s done 
and who does it. 

The booklet is simply a series of con- 
cise case studies of 27 communities of 
all shapes and sizes that have made 


Way 


at least a good start 
parking jam untangle 
rhe 27 projects ar 
groups: (1) plans in w 
over the problem; (2 
municipality handled 
efforts of both bu 
ment. 
¢ Private Enterprise—O 
NRDGA studied, 12 
enterprise category 
retailers, business gr 
Generally, businessm« 
don’t expect to mak 
their parking project 
break even, of cours 
idea is to provide a 
pers, speed up the fi 
congested areas. 

A case in point 
car garage set up in 
by two competing dep 
Miller & Rhoads and 
two retailers borrow 
from an insurance con 


the project. To help m 
leased ground floor space 


building to a women’ 
chain restaurant. This 
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modern, eye-catching, protective —packaging 
that sells, made of STYRON 475 


Sales of these home drills by ones and 
twos were good, but as the tool 
manufacturer expanded his produc- 
tion facilities, he encountered a new 
problem: how to sell these tools in 
multiple units, increase over-all sales 
and gain a wider share of the market. 
The on came to . woe 
experienced in packaging and to the 
po se of Dow's Plastics Technical 
Service. The result was an attractive, 
— — of — 475 ao 
polystyrene) that had eye ap 

and “buy appeal.” This modern —_ 
age contains 13 different-size drills, 


let’s work it 
out together! 


each protected from damage in its 
individual slot. This “working to- 
gether”—the pooling of your own 
designers’ talents, the molder’s and 
Dow’s—may help you improve your 
packaging and get a larger share of 
the market for your products. And 
shock- and moisture-resistant, light- 
weight but tough Styron 475 may 
be the material that will make your 
product stand out at the sales counter. 


write today! 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Department PL 407A 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








a yearly rental of $70,000, and has al- 
lowed for low parking rates: 25¢ for 
} 


a rs e two hours, 10¢ for each additional hour, 
is BULK material he oadlin $15 monthly. From 1,000 to 1,500 
g cars are parked in the garage every 

fl shopping day. 

p _ e Municipalities—In many cities, the 
governments themsel) rather than 
private business ha houldered the 
cost of parking facilitic New York’s 
big lot on top of the Port Authorit, 
Bus Terminal (picture, right, page 44) 
is one example. The terminal has pas- 
Sageways connecting with city subways; 
out-of-town shopper in park ther 
and head for their favorite stores with 
a minimum of trafhic headaches. 

The majority of inicipal parking 
programs studied in NRDGA’s book 
let were financed, or are being financed, 
by revenue bonds. An interesting ex 
ception is Evanston, Ill., where the 
parking program mpletely self 
sustaining. This city built a number 
of small lots in vari districts. There 
were two advantages to be had from 
this procedure: (1) by building small 
lots, one at a time, Evanston found the 
going casicr on its finances; and (2) the 
small, scattered lots spread traffic, do 
away with the jamming that often 
crops up on streets near big parking 
areas. 

The entire cost of Evanston’s pro 

‘ Ing K D I S 
Bulk materials... are they a problem in your plant? You can solve , sae * anked 3 . ; co agua — 
that problem with a Lorain as many, many others are doing every The meters have been collecting about 
day. Regardless of the type of material, the terrain or the travel $10,000 a month re now 1] 
needs, a Lorain as crane, clamshell, dragline, shovel or hoe can lots, 1,500 meters oa 
handle the job. What's more, all booms and front ends are easily While Evanston ginally thought 


. : ; s of the program as a way of building up 
interchangeable. This means more different jobs can be handled— ibe ideainan shonning - 4 Say it 


the Lorain kept busy—costs lowered—on the handling of bulk turns out that the parking lots may be 
materials, components or finished products. come a profitable bu More lots 
and possibly two parking garages art 
on the books for th« ir future 

¢ Teamup—Since bot tv govern 


£ 





EXTRA USES, EXTRA SAVINGS — As an 
extra bonus, with a Lorein you get help nanos ANY ments and downtown tailers are in 
for those maintenance and construction LAR MATERIAL WITH ; i" 
jobs that constantly crop up around E \ terested in unpluggii hoked traffic 
any plant. Your Lorain will always be arteries, it’s logical that in some cases 
ready to go. 4 the two parties should get together on 
@ coms parking projects. 
© Cneens / Los Angeles provid good example 
TYPES FOR ANY JOB—There is a Lorain @ sann \\ = of this kind of cooperation. Right in 
for any job — capacities up to 45-tons H @ GYPsuM 4 ’ 
— crawlers or rubber tires — and with ra 
features resulting from 52 years of @ CRUSHED STONE 
mer ore WO a ae y Bem =, Those coo mate then could have been used for parking cars 
facts from your Thew-Lorain Distributor. ways” to handleany item but suggest tearing down a park to a 
from bulk materials to city planner and he’ oil in horror 


steel. A Lorain will Los Angeles came up with a solution 
THE THEW SHOVEL CO. “ ee et ie ’ : 
‘ ‘ handle them all. however. In 1947 the approved a 


LORAIN, OHIO 
2 plan for building a garage underneath 


the park. It leased the underground 
space to a group of private companies 


the middle of the downtown shopping 
district is a park called Pershing Square 
For vears it took up a lot of space that 








WORLE 


= known as City Park Garage, Inc. When 
3 a & = wy it’s finished, the garag expected to 

oo ng = handle 4,000 to 5,000 cars a day 
POWER CRANE In New Brunswick, N. J., another 
& SHOVEL tvpe of cooperation led to the build 
ing of three lots with a total of 650 


parking spaces. The city did the con 
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Finished to your 
exact specifications ... 


When you order McLouth Stainless Steel you get the exact gauge, 
finish and temper for the job. This means increased unit production. 


McLouth Stainless Steel is made to your order in a wide range 
of grades and finishes. It has a high resistance to corrosion, heat 
and wear and is easily fabricated into your finished products. 
Laboratory control assures the exact chemical composition of 
the steel. 

Ask for a McLouth Service Engineer to analyze your stainless 


requirements. If your product calls for stainless, make it with 
McLouth Stainless Steel. 


McLouty Stee. Rae 
CORPORATION service and delivery 


DETROIT AND TRENTON, MICHIGAN 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STAINLESS AND CARBON SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 

















ENGINEERING REPORTS: 






ELECTRIC UTILITIES regularly use G.E.’s two a-c network analyzers 
to save time calculating transmission facilities ture load. In- 
terconnected, the units can analyze even the power systems, 


©) COMPUTERS SPEED 





PRINTING PRESSES in modern plants like this dep: 
color register control developed by General Elect 
sign and application engineers in collaborati 


@ ROCKET RESEARCH on trajectories, fuel cons ind safety 
devices is accelerated by G.E.’s differential ana vhich makes 
it possible to plot over 50 rocket trajectori: one week] 





—Asbrandetsen Lincs 
SHIP PROPULSION problems involving backing 
vower, turbine design, and vibration are solved 
“ G-E engineers using analyzers and computers, 


PAPER MILLS can rewind finished rolls of paper faster today, thanks to new drive 
designs indicated by G.E.’s differential analyzer. These improvements provide faster 
acceleration and deceleration, closer tension control, and greater system stability. 


YOUR SYSTEM ENGINEERING 


“Machines that think” help your engineers and ours design new equipment, 
check apparatus applications, solve utility network problems 


One of the most complete and diversified 
sets of high-speed computers and analyzers 
is continuing to help solve industry's com- 
ple X engineering proble ms. These machines 
in the hands of General Electric e ngineers 
save thousands of engineering man-hours, 
cut months, even years from the time 
needed to make design improvements in the 
electric apparatus you buy. They also make 
possible quick. accurate answers to many 
complex system engineering problems that, 
because of the time involved, would be 
insolvable by normal methods. 

For example: General Electric differential 
analyzers speed guided missile research by 
quickly indicating design changes needed to 
get desired range and flight path. Electric 
utilities also use network analyzers to 
assure full utilization of existing facilities 


before adding new equipment. On another 
problem, many months were saved by 
computers on the design of synchronized 
controls for a new cold-strip mill which will 
roll steel at a record speed of 79% mph. 
And means for starting 65,000-hp motors 
for the pumping plant at Grand Coulee 
Dam were calculated 10 years before man- 
ufacture to prove the installation practical, 

You can put these engineering facilities 
to work for you by specifying “G.E.” when 
you buy electric apparatus. And on jobs 
high-quality system engineering is 
required, General Electric application engi- 
neers employ this engineering leadership in 
working — wits you and your con- 
sultants. Call your G-E Apparatus Sales 
Division office early in the planning stage. 


General Electric Co., Schenec ttady 5, N. Y. 
672-3C 


where 


G-E ENGINEERS S y (left), Man- 
ager of Analytical Engineering, and 
Charles Concordia, are among pioneers 
in applying computers and analyz- 
ers to industry's engineering problems, 





Engineering Leadership gives you better electrical systems from— 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 














fronts, office portitions, luminous 
ings, decorative effects, displays... 
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ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA f 
Dept 8-4, 4670 DeSoto St., San Diego, Cal. 0 


Please send me complete information on 
Alsynite and name of nearest distributor. 


NAME —_ 
COMPANY 
ADORESS 


city 2 


PLANTS IN CALIFORNIA AND OHIO 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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struction work, got the money by 
borrowing it, interest-free, from local 
retailers and industrialists. 

e Fringe Parking?—Some cities have 
tried the idea of setting up parking 
facilities on the fringe of the downtown 
district. Cleveland, Ohio, has a city- 
owned lot to the north of its business 
district, a privately owned lot to the 
east. Buses shuttle back and forth from 
the lots to the downtown area. The 
city reports, however, that these lots 
are more popular with workers who 
commute to the city than with shop- 
pers. The housewife dislikes the 
thought of clambering onto a bus with 
her arms full of packages. She'd pre- 
fer to park her car near the store where 
she intends to shop. 


Nonfood Buying Service 
Set Up for Supermarkets 


The growing importance of nonfood 
lines to the supermarkets opens the way 
for some brand new distribution meth- 
ods. This week a supermarket buying 
office, dealing exclusively in nonfood 
merchandise, is setting up shop in New 
York. Its obvious purpose is to help 
the supers bypass the rack jobbers 
(middlemen) who have handled much 
of the nonfood business for them. 

The outfit is named Super Market 
Buying & Merchandising Co. It will 
operate along much the same lines as 
a department or specialty store buying 
office: Supermarkets will subscribe on 
a monthly basis. The buying office will 
send subscribers daily reports on non- 
food products—prices, delivery dates, 
other necessary details. The markets 
will place orders with the office, which 
will relay them to manufacturers. 
Manufacturers will then ship direct to 
the markets. Thus, there will be no 
middleman involved 

Herman Berger, president of the new 
company, says that subscribing super- 
markets will benefit from the mass pur- 
chasing power his outfit is expected to 
build up. To date, he has signed up 
about 1,000 subscribers. 


Gamble-Skogmo Hit on 
Exclusive-Dealing 


The Federal Trade Commission’s 
first crack at outlawing exclusive-deal- 
ing practices in the retail field is 
headed for the courts. After a long 
siege that began in 1948 (BW —Jul.31 
"48,p54), the commission has charged 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., of Minneapolis, 
with bulldozing its independent dealers 
into selling Gamble merchandise ex- 
clusively. It has ordered Gamble to 
stop. Gamble denies that it is doing 


any such thing, plans to appeal the 
case in the federal courts. 

Gamble-Skogmo is a wholesale and 
retail outfit that sells a variety of items 
from auto accessories to housewares 
through about 500 of its own retail 
stores and some 100 independent 
dealers. Since it buys almost all the 
stuff it sells, FTC ise against it is 
something new: All the commission’s 
other exclusive-dealing cases have been 
leveled at manufacturers 
¢ The Methods—The complaint that 
FTC handed the mpany in 1948 
charged that Gamble had _ exclusive- 
dealing agreements with 1,735 inde- 
pendent merchants. These agreements, 
the commission said, were enforced by 
various kinds of intimidation and by a 
bonus system. 

The merchants, FTC said, were told 
that their contracts with Gamble would 
be canceled if they handled any prod- 
ucts of Gamble’s competitors. 

Along with this coercion, FTC 
charged, there was a bonus system. 
Dealers who went along with the com- 
pany got a yearly cash bonus. Deal- 
ers who stepped out of line got no 
bonus at all. This kind of system, FTC 
says, has been outlawed since 1946. 
¢ Gamble’s Reply—W. F. Berghuis, 
general counsel for tl ompany, says 
“Contracts involved in the FTC pro- 
ceedings never wer clusive-dealing 
contracts.” Furthermore, he says that 
the cash bonus system which FTC is 
worrying about was abandoned by the 
company in 1946 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Colored tires have arrived on the doll- 
up-your-car market Lefferts Color- 
Wall Tire Service, Woodhaven, N. Y., 
puts out tires in any of five colors, in- 
cluding red and chart Used white- 
walls can be converted for about $5 
each. The company ys colors will 
last as long as whitewal 
= 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., radio and tele- 
vision manufacturer, announced last 
week that it has adopted the auto- 
makers’ policy of promoting one prod 
uct line a year. The company hopes 
that concentrating promotion on onc 
line will bring better ilts than scat- 
tering it over several. Stromberg’s “421” 
series of 21l-in. TV sets will form its 
1952 line. 
” 

Cigar consumption for the first five 
months of this vear is up 6%—or 135- 
million cigars—over the same period last 
year. A survey shows that, thanks to 
tactful advertising, 90 f all women 
are reasonably happy when men smoke 
cigars at home. Brand advertising for 
1952 is expected to treble that of 1951 
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Defense Production Administration’s Reports Show— 


Pennsylvania Leads All Other States 
in Defense Plant Construction 


IN DEFENSE more industrial construction and 
plant expansion has been authorized in Pennsyl- 
vania’s industries than in any other state, as shown 
by the Defense Production Administration’s reports 
on Certificates of Necessity. The report dated July 
1, 1952 shows a total of $1,764,474,000 granted to 
companies in Pennsylvania, which is about one- 
eighth of the total for the entire nation and almost 
ninety million more than the next nearest state. 
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What this means to you 


The millions of new capital being poured into 
plants in Pennsylvania is the best evidence 
that this state is a fine place to do business. 
We are sure you will find it equally fine for 
one of your branch plants. We will be glad to 
help you gather facts on sites, markets, labor 
supplies, raw materials, taxes, etc. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
BEFORE DEFENSE . . . when industry could Pennsylvania 


decide entirely for itself where to build andl nkgeed Department of Commerce 
. .. the industrial companies of this nation invested 


a larger volume of capital in new and expanded HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


plants here than in any other state, as shown in JOHN S. FINE ANDREW J. SORDONI 
the chart above. Governor Secretary of Commerce 














and... FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT and chief engineer E. S$. Roberts. 


Chemico's Designers Specialize in... . 
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FERTILIZER PLANT in India was redesigned to use lower grades of gypsum. 


... New Plants, New Processes 


Che chemical industry has a rule-of- Cyanamid Co., is not a chemical pro- good example (BW—M 
thumb: At least one-half of a com- ducer. It is primarily a designer and Metallurgists have a been 
pany’s annual sales should come from engineer of plants that make acids and nated by such an idea nico is the 
newly developed products. ammonia chemicals. But it is growth first one to put it in pract The com 
For 30 years growth companies in’ minded. And, maybe because it is pany made its announ last spring 


the industry have been following this closely tied up with the chemical in- Now it sees enough d mental and 
axiom, consciously or unconsciously. dustry, it molds its business around the contract work ahead in t field alone 
Che idea is that new products open up same _ philosophy—keeping ahead of _ to tide it over till doon 

untouched markets when older ones competition by bringing out new de- © An Old Story—Th thing hap 
reach saturation and sales taper off. velopments pened last year, and t ear_ before 
¢ Growth-Minded—Chemical Construc- Chemico’s newest development—mak In 1951, Chemico ca ip with a 
tion Corp., a subsidiary of American ing metals by chemical treatment—is a process to get sulphur from low-grad« 
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The large capacity of Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machines used 
in posting the general ledger enables 
Pillsbury Mills to handle balances 


running into hundreds of millions. 
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Very substantial economies have 
resulted directly from the installation 
of two Burroughs Sensimatics to 
handle the entire payroll at Hart, 


Schaffner & Marx. 
WORLD FAMOUS CANDIES 


ra A Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
+ machine handles Bunte Brothers 
accounts-receivable ledger and sales 
to. date records, providing right 
answers quickly and economically, 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


to the 


~ 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 

utilizes the versatility of 

Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines 
to perform varied accounting 

applications at several of its divisions. 


Every day new savings in time and manpower are reported by more and 
more companies who use Burroughs Sensimatics to gain increased efficiency 
in their accounting work. Burroughs Sensimatics bring more speed, versa- 
tility and operating ease to every job—answer today’s vital need for better 
accounting records at lower cost. Contact your Burroughs representative 


today. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Stromberg-Carlson has found the 
simplicity and ease of operation of 


B + Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
u rrou A Me machines an important factor in 
2 wy training new operators and handling 
a large volume of accounts receivable 
at low cost. 
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On this page you see seven self-service packages that dis- 
play and sell meat products. Created by Marathon, these 
silent salesmen work for the meat packer, the food retailer, 
and the consumer. They present products and brand 
names to advantage... protect freshness and flavor from 
——_ plants to the homes. . . and give the product a 

appy home life in storage or in use. Every day millions of 
shoppers select food products in packages made by Mara 
thon. And they come back for more because Marathon 
packages sell a product well... and keep the customer sold. 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin: from tree to finished 
package, Marathon’s facilities include—assured pulpwood sources 
pulp and paper plants—package-making plants—ink, engraving 
and printing plants—years of creative design and merchandising 
experience. 


pachaging that sells food 





“...Chemico was first from 
the very beginning . . .” 
CHEMICO starts on p. 52 


ores. For a long time this had looked 
like a good way to ease the sulphur 
shortage. There was plenty of ore 
around, here and abroad, but it had 
never been touched. Chemico’s revolu- 
tionary process takes approximately 
90% of the needed element from low- 
grade deposits. 

Again, Chemico re-engineered some 
of the important steps in the process 
which makes sulfuric acid—a process 
which had changed hardly at all in 25 
years. Chemico simplified the opera- 
tion, cut down the plant size one-half 
to one-third, and permitted construc- 
tion of small-capacity plants which 
weren’t economical before. 
¢ Habit-Forming—The formation of 
Chemico was itself a new idea for the 
U.S. Independently organized in 1914, 
(Cyanamid annexed it in 1930), it 
was the first company of its kind in the 
U.S. Europe then had all the experts 
in the engineering and construction of 
chemical plants. 

Most United States chemical pro- 
ducers built their own plants without 
much help from outside specialists. 
Chemico had a wide-open field, and 
producers were probably more than 
happy to unload the design worries on 
somebody else. 

Chemico went into business with 
hardly any competition. Since then, it 
has tried to keep competition at arm’s 
length by  specializing—in fertilizer 
chemicals, acids, design improvements, 
and now metals. 

Maj. Gen. William N. Porter, presi- 
dent and former chief of the Army 
Chemical Warfare Service, describes 
Chemico’s chosen pattern as con- 
sistently taking “a narrow road” in 
chemicals: 
¢ Wide Berth—Actually, the narrow 
road in Chemico’s newly acquired met- 
als field is a wide one, even though 
there is practically no competition. 
Given enough developmental work, 
Chemico’s process might be applied to 
almost any metal. Chemico thinks the 
process is on safe ground, chemically, 
and that only plant mechanics would 
have to be worked out for a particular 
metal. 

Besides opening up a whole new field 
for Chemico, the metals process gives 
the company a chance to broaden its 
market in an old field—ammonia plants. 
Up to now ammonia-plant design has 
been tied to fertilizer chemicals. In 
1934 Edward S. Roberts, Chemico’s 
first vice-president and chief engineer, 
first discovered that ammonia and met 
als go hand in hand. Roberts found 
that, under abnormal conditions, nearly 
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BROWN & ROOT’S VERSATILITY 
CAN SAVE YOU DOLLARS AND DAYS 


Almost two decades of diversified experience in heavy 
industry construction and engineering has developed 
Brown & Root specialists in every field. Their combined 
experience can be translated into faster, more economical 


completion of your proposed project. 


Repeat awards of contracts to Brown & Root by the 
biggest firm names in industry is your assurance that a 


Brown-Bilt job is well done! 


If you contemplate new construction or expansion of 
your present plant, a call from you will put Brown & 


Root planning experts at your disposal. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. 
noes » Condliublerd 


BROWN-BILT a 


°. BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 


iate Companies | AeOWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 
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ENGINEER 
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LOGRIEIW 


they share the lessons ¢ 


You’re looking at an extra SSP Service regularly 
available to railroad maintenance men—a clinic 
conducted by Sts engineers to show them the 
safest, most economical ways to maintain anti- 
friction railroad bearings. 
This is another proof of the fact that =csr 
service doesn’t stop when your bearings are 
delivered. It’s one of the reasons why every 
industry depends on ssf for something more 
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Chemico also h pilot plant for 
ammonia chemicals that nearly elimi 
nates sulfuric as a raw material. It treats 
phosphate rock with nitric, instead of 
sulfuric, acid to get the same results and 
reactions. 

Ever since the first 
ico has found its 
ammonia plants foreign markets 
80% of its plants have gone up over 
seas. But Gen. Porter sees a_ shift 
to the domestic market coming. The 
United States has always used less 


| fertilizer than oth ountries But 

; | lately both government and _ private 
e | programs have given fertilizers an enor- 

| mous boost. And that means a much 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS mmonia plants at 


than just bearings—for that extra engineering help 
that puts the right bearing in the right place, and 
helps keep it operating efficiently. 7312 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 
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eco OPENER OF FRONTIERS 


Across rivers and chesms, over mountains, 
through forests, out into deserts—the slim wires 
run—bringing light, power and life. Into every 
corner of the country, electricity has sent its 
probing, creative fingers— developing farms, 
mines, industries and cities. 

Electricity has been ... and will continue to 
be ... man’s indispensable aid in breaking 
through the physical frontiers of the world. But 
now, with the full advent of the science of elec- 
tronics—electricity begins to open the frontiers 
of the mind: Electron microscopes looking into 


One of a series of advertisements sponsored by 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company to bring the 
facts about electric power to the public 


molecular structure . .. giant radar telescopes 
exploring the farthest reaches of the universe 
... electronic “brains” solving in minutes prob- 
lems that would take centuries of manpower. 
As vast as has been our development in the last 
fifty years, the keen weapon of electronic ex- 
ploration will dwarf it in the next ten. 

Whether it be the opening of frontiers of 
nature or of creative thinking, electricity will be 
there to do its share ... for, thanks to farsighted 
planning in the public interest, our utilities 
have made it cheap, available, and reliable. 


BABCOCK Sy 
£WILCOX BF wun 











THE POWER This Series A Tournapull has a 300-hp., 8-cylinder Buda diesel. That mighty 10-ft. tire ecially designed 


and built, carries the machine across rough ground at Le Tourneau’s 12,000-acre testing field 


. 





SUPER SAW Latest dreamchild of Le Tourneau’s is this one-machine lumbering operation. Steel beam pushes against tree, 


the 72-in. saw -blade rips through it. Tournascrapers (right) tag along behind to clear uj sh and debris. 
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THE LOAD 


Carryall has a pay load of 35 tons. Here it’s hauled by Tournapull in test run on the Longview (Tex.) proving ground. 
Designer and maker R. G. Le Tourneau is famed as the man who put rubber tires on earthmoving equipment. 


Testing Out Wheeled Monsters 


To the layman, the testing ground 
of R. G. Le. Tourneau, Inc., can 
be a pretty alarming place. Snorting 
mechanical monsters mounted on giant 
tires, are likely to bear down on him 
at improbable speeds, anywhere around 
the 12,000-acre tract at Longview, ‘Tex. 
e 20 Years—Le Tourneau is well known 
as the man who put rubber tires on 
earthmoving equipment, 20 years ago. 
What is hard to realize, till vou see 
them, is how huge the tires are—how 
formidable and ingenious the machines. 

Take that massive looking job, shown 
fore and aft in the pictures at the top 
of these pages. It’s Le Tourneau’s 
latest pet, something special in his 
long line of Series A-—the biggest— 
Tournapulls and carryalls. (Tournapull 
is the imventor’s name for a sort of 
hyperthyroid tractor.) 

Most Tournapulls are powered by 
converted Allison aircraft engines, with 
tiieir 1,500 hp. tuned down to a more 
practical 450 hp. The Tournapull pic- 
tured here, though, is a souped up ver- 
sion, with a diesel engine substituted 
for the Allison. 

Either way, the Tournapulls can 
galumph through swamps and rolling 
country, up to 35 mph., hauling the 
carryall compete with its 35-ton pay 
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load of dirt or rock. For the carrvall, a 
scraper can be substituted. 

[he special, diesel-power model, is 
now in limited production at Vicks- 
burg, Miss.—one of the five Le Tour- 
neau plants in the U.S. and Australia. 
Le Tourneau himself says it’s particu- 
larly adapted for use on land of the 
tundra type. 
¢ Tires—The wheels and tires are a 
story in themselves, especially the tires. 
l‘irestone wanted no part of developing 
the huge carcasses that were needed, 
so Le ‘Tourneau put up the big chunk 
of money needed for the development 
of the molds. The result stands 10 ft. 
high, is adapted to pressures from 8 
Ib. to 25 Ib. The tires have to be good 
—the Tournapull and carryall weigh 
about 35 tons empty, plus the 35-ton 
payload. Incidentally, that’s a rule of 
thumb for most Le Tourneau earth 
movers; weight of equipment is roughly 
the same as weight of load. 
¢ Everchanging—No Le ‘Tourneau 
equipment ever gets frozen into pat- 
terns. The boss sees to that, experi- 
menting constantly to improve even his 
most tried and true types. And he loves 
to wander afield into new and gaudy 
ideas like the overgrown, power saw 
shown at the left. 


One of these $40,000, 20-ton jobs 
has been clearing hardwood trees at 
Longview at a rate of about 10 acres a 
day. A single operator controls the steel 
beam, which puts firm pressure well up 
on the tree to be cut, and the 72-in. 
blade which chews off anything from 
l-in. saplings to 24-in. trees. 

In the Longview operation, two port- 
able sawmills trail along behind to trim 
up lumber. After that, Tournascrapers 
push the debris and brush into piles 
for burning. 
¢ Lumber—Only two of these saws 
have been built. Some experts think 
there never will be much market for 
them, that they're essentially some 
thing that Le Tourneau ran up for 
fun, and to- handle the special clear- 
ance problem at Longview. There, Le 
Tourneau thinks the lumber alone will 
pay the cost of the clearing though the 
trees were rather scrubby. 

Le Tourneau has other irons in the 
experimental fire that he has stoked 
with $2.5-million last vear, $10-million 
in the past five. For one, he’s trying 
to put still more zing in a 45-ton bull- 
dozer, with 16-ft. blade, that has al- 
ready won its spurs for the King ranch 
and for the Michigan limestone com- 
panies. 
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Wedd te ond ita Minneapolis company 


hopes to cut costs by using 
sealed sandstone caves for 


storage. 


IN TODAY’S NEW CONSTRUCTION INDUST Y ‘ 4 In a bluff above the Mississippi 


River, near Maiden Rock, Wis., they're 
tg ae digging in a sand mine for cheap fuel. 
Where ale my prospects It’s not that the heat-poor states of the 
eee northern plains hope to burn sand. 
What the United Pet: oleum Co., of 
Minneapolis, is seeking is a storage 
Who are they ees and place thet will take a huge cut out of 

the cost of butane-propane gas. 
When are they going to buy _ Butane propane—also called LPG, or 
liquified petroleum gas—is enjoying a 

solid boom as a fuel 


Dodge Reports have the answers for you! This invaluable Retail distribution in cylinders; 


ay . : but the big prob W : . 

news service informs you daily what buyers and awarding atthe : Aa blem _ sale ry 
pig , age, particula since t ‘ S 

factors are coming into the new construction market, what Be, particuuarly sin ¢ demand 1S 


: ; Y seasonal. 
they will need and when you should get in touch with them. = , 
¢ Cost and Risk—Above-ground stor- 


Dodge Reports eliminate beating the bushes for new sales age in large tanks takes lots of space, 
leads and tell you when the people you already know is expensive, creates a fire hazard, and 
want to talk business with you. These leads provide could be vulnerable to bombing. To 
contacts of lifelong value. beat this, underground storage has been 


By employing Dodge Reports you add manpower trained experimented with for some time. 
€ vorts 79 adc 1a owe é . . 
. eee & I ’ I Hydrocarbon Storage Inc., of Fort 


and competent to do this prospecting part of your Yee nay chee. al hin ‘sitll 
e . ® das “Cc Ss st y 
selling job more thoroughly .. . and add precious hours 5 
8) eM : I LPG in underground salt domes. But 


the domes can’t be found everywhere 
that storage is needed. Storage has 
This 62-year-old service saves time, money and mileage also been tried in depleted oil and gas 
for most of the leading firms and salesmen in all fields formations. Trouble the recovery 
of constructian. It Can For You, whether you cover rate is low. 

a local area or the entire 37 Eastern States. What United Petroleum is experi- 
menting with is storage in sandstone, 
which unlike many other rock forma- 


for your present sales force to close business where an 
order, or contract, is waiting for someone. 





ee = i. tions does not have fissures and cracks. 
No obligation. DODGE REPORTS ai The work is going on in the Gore Sand 
Mines, near Maiden Rock 
Dept. BW7, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. The first try was an experimental 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service cave blasted for the occasion. To seal 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE CORPQRATION it against leakage, a chemical was first 
applied to solidify the sandstone walls, 
turning them into quartzite a foot or 
two thick. After that a synthetic rubber 
sealer was applied. , 
¢ Leakage—Two bugs developed. Leaks 
were found at the drill holes for blast- 
ing. And the solidified rock would not 
take the rubber sealer 
A second chamber is now being cut. 








SIACE 1694 
Treasurers— Sales Managers 
Comptroliers—Travelers 
tics Gant eee In this, a new solidifying gent will be 
for 58 years by thousands of out- tried. Eventually, United Petroleum 
standing companies because AK & hopes to find a substance that will serve 

shames are TERS as both solidifier and sealer 
~ Eliminate expense checks “ United Petroleum is optimistic of 


Improve expense control ae - ee = 
a? Leeson incesnel cones is the high powered, success, but not certain If all goes 
Reduce travel expenses low cost classified well, the company figures that storage 
Increase productive time | | section of BUSINESS WEEK. Use it costs will be between 5¢ and 10¢ a gal. 
Minimize cash advances whenever you want direct contact with That’s about one-tenth of the above 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 5 the men in active management of ground price. And the company fig- 
22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE ¢ ° 
GREENWICH, CONN. ox, America’s business. ures the sandstone caves will give stor- 


age space for 1-million gal. of propane 
ager — - and butane. That would add up to 25- 
See page 142 of this | issue ue for the Clues section. million cu. ft. of gas. 
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assure highly efficient heat transfer 


@ Heat transfer engineers and superintendents in 
refineries and chemical plants all agree that even 1/100 
of an inch of fouling on a heat transfer surface causes 
a major loss in efficiency. 


BROWN FINTUBE REDUCES FOULING TWO WAYS. 


FINTUBE DESIGN. The much greater outside surface area 
of our integral finned tubes — 2 to 8 times that of plain 
bare tubing — permits more BTU’s to be transferred 
across the surface at lower temperature per square inch of 
surface. This permits faster heating without burning the 
material or building up char on the surface. Also, our 
longitudinal design directs the fluid along the heating 
surface, keeping it clean. There are no baffles to create 
eddies and stagnant areas that encourage fouling. 


— without shut-downs for cleaning 


SECTIONAL HEAT EXCHANGER DESIGN. Since a Brown 
Fintube Heat Exchanger consists of standard 
connected in series, parallel, or series-parallel arrange- 
ment, proper manifolding permits one stream after an- 
other to be taken off line, and cleaned, while the balance 
of the unit carries its proportion of the total load. Or, at 
small expense, by simply manifolding an extra parallel 
stream into the unit, one stream after another can be 
taken off-line and cleaned — while the unit — always 
thoroughly clean, carries its full rated capacity year after 
year continuously without shut-downs. 


If you heat or cool liquids or gases in your plant it 
will pay you to investigate the efficiency and economy of 
Brown Fintube Heat Exchangers. We can 
really save you money. 


. BROWN FINTUBE CoO. 


- 
> 

o 

- 


HOME OFFICE and WORKS © ELYRIA, OHIO 


Send for Bul. No, 512 
IT WILL GIVE YOU IDEAS 





BROWN FINTUBE 


AT TRANSFZR PRODUCTS Fa te be 
Heater for 
Storage Tanks 


Air Heater 
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these problems... 
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Waste Recovery | 


Stream Pollution 


Shortage of 


WE ave 
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APPLIANCES, sprayed with Glidden’s Nupon paint, are ready in an hour. It's the... 
Bulkley, Dunton engineered 


waste recovery and water Enamel! That Bakes Itself 


processing equipment is used 


by America’s leading Ever since the electric washing ma- appliances, the new t seems to 
chine chased the old-fashioned tub out have a swarm of applications for future 
of the home laundry, paints have been development 

users and case histories a headache for the appliance manufac- _ © Tests are being de to see if 
turers. Nupon A can be us n tank cars, 
supplied on request. When ordinary paints or enamels which must withstand rrosion but 
were used to coat the insides of the which are too large to baked after 
washing machines, the surfaces were spraying. 

soon corroded by chemicals in the e Tests will be h to see if the 
water. With bare metal exposed to paint can be used to t large tanks 
rust, the machine was soon put out of — used for corrosive aci 1 chemicals 
action. e Nupon A may si to give ships 
¢ Expensive—The only alternative, in better protection against the action of 
the past, was the use of enamels which — sea _ water. 

were baked at high temperatures after e On metal farm Nupon A 
being spraved on, Additional labor and can probably be used for both interior 
special equipment made this heat treat- and exterior coatins icing the 
inent costly. scarce zinc that is now ng used. 


LKLEY, DUNTON Now Glidden Paint Co. is introduc- ¢ Catalyst—The key to t ficiency 


ing a paint that it says will resist corro- of Nupon A is that it ts with an 


PROCESSES, Inc. sion, can be applied in a single opera- other as vet undisclosed chemical to 
“ tion, and will harden without baking. produce the effect of baking. This re- 
295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. : 


The newcomer is an epan resin paint, action is instantancous vhich creates 
Pacific Coast — called Nupon A. an additional problem. If the catalvst 
Security Building, Pasadena, Calif. Apart from washing machines and were added to the paint in the can, the 


industrial concerns. List of 
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Lowering the cost of razing a mountain 


In the gigantic Missouri River Basin Project, an entire 
small mountain had to be reduced to debris...and “deliv- 
ered” by powerful centrifugal pumps...to a debris dam crib. 
But razor-sharp rock fragments quickly wore out pump 
liners. Breakdowns shot costs up sky-high. 

To make matters worse, the engineers discovered that 
the abrasive action of sand and water increased the cutting 
action of the rock. This was a job for Firestone Research. A 
job of months of unceasing effort, which finally culminated 
in the development of special abrasion-resistant rubber cov- 
ered rings. 

These flexible pump liners, which replaced the vul- 


nerable pump parts, lasted 10 times longer; brought about 
tremendous savings. Pumps similarly equipped are now be- 
ing used exclusively in dredges and sluice boxes, too. 

Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased re- 
sistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make your 
product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise or 
shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write and 
let our rubber research engineers help solve your problem. 
In many cases this can be done with a stock part; in others 
with a specially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 4A, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 
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paint is as hard as 
baked enamel! . 





Letterheads on WESTON BOND 7 
certainly command attention! 


Firm, crisp, sparkling with quality, 
the new WESTON BOND makes 
correspondence more impressive, 
sales letters more effective. You'll 
agree, this fine rag content paper 
is worth many times its modest 


cost. WESTON BOND is made by 
Byron Weston — Dalton, 
Mass., leading makers of fine 
papers. Ask your printer to use it 
or write for sample book. Address 
Dept. BW. 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DEPARTMENT 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
15050 Woodwerd Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 

tam interested in Industrio! Power for: 


(stote your application) 
Send me latest 1952 literature on Ford industrial Power 
Firm Nome — 
Attention of i — — 
Street —_ — . 
Oe Zone _Stote___ 
(pleose print) ° 


De ee 


64 


@ @ @ Yes, almost a ton of solid ice 


per minute enters this machine, is 
crushed and slung into a waiting re- 
frigerator cor. Thus, Ford Industriol 
Power indirectly helps in still another 
vital industry . . . the economical 
protection of perishable foodstuffs 
in transit. 





With a capacity of approximately 50 
tons per hour, this combination ice-crusher 
and slinger, manufactured by Tri-Pok 
Machinery Service, inc., Harlingen, Texas, 
is ideally powered for the job by an 
efficient, economical Ford “239" Heavy 
Duty Industrial Power Unit. 





Ford Industrial Engines are available 
in all popular power ranges, including 
4-cyl., 6-cyl., and V-8 types, from 
120 to 317 cu. in. displacement. There 
are many importont applications of 
Ford Industrial Power in all fields of 
industry, including— 


BUILDING AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUC- 

TION @ IRRIGATION @ LOGGING AND 

LUMBERING @« MINING e Ot FIELDS 
AGRICULTURE AND MANY OTHERS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
AND POWER UNITS 
YOUR JOB IS WELL-POWERED 
WHEN IT’S FORD-POWERED! 





pany did not finish 
after making the re 

Glidden saw co il_ possibilities 
for using the resin f lustrial paints. 
It bought the resins from the manu 
facturer who had used the Shell raw 
materials. Making tl s into paints 
proved tricky, but G still found 
it was’ easier than king with vinyl 
resins, which it had already used suc- 
cessfully in industrial paints. Eventu- 
ally, Glidden developed Nupon resin 
paint as a primer, or first coat, for appli- 
ance makers 

About a vear ago, Glidden went a 
step further, developing Nupon enamel, 
to go on top of tl it. But this 
Nupon enamel baking to 
achieve a hard surfa iS previous 
enamels had 

Nupon A makes tl nal step, elimi- 
nating the need for baking. However, 
the new catalyst paint xpensive com- 
pared to ordinary bak namels. It 
may be economical, therefore, for ap- 
pliance makers to cont use of baked 
enamels for small art where mass 
baking is possible. 

Throughout thi 1d, Glidden 
has been buving the n resins from 
the paint maker wh rocessed Shell 
raw materials. Ultimat Shell visioned 
even wider uses for is, particu- 
larly with the advent of the catalvst 
So Shell built a large plant to make the 
resins. Presumably, it ll sell directly 
to companies like Glidden, bypassing 
the previous processor 


job; it stopped 
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LONG WALKS TO DRINKING WATER can be surprisingly expensive when viewed in terms of all your employees over a full year. 


How much are these extra steps costing you? 


A new way to cut wasted man-hours is offered in the 
General Electric Work Center Plan for Water Cooler Placement. 


FITS ALMOST ANYWHERE...all models 
take less space than an ordinary chair. 


SANITARY TOP...lustrous, gleaming, 
easy to keep clean. Extra deep basin to 
poovent anne. 


SEALED G-E REFRIGERATION SYSTEM... 
Efficient, dependable. Covered by G-E 
5-year protection plan. 


How many feet does your aver- 
age employee walk to get a drink 
of water? 50 feet? 100? 200? Un- 
necessary steps may prove more 
costly than the installation of ad- 
ditional water coolers. 

With the new G-E Plan, you 
can now check your own drink- 
ing water facilities quickly and 
easily. You can see for yourself 
whether the purchase of one or 


more water coolers for any work 
center can cut your overhead the 
easy way. 

A free copy of the booklet, 
“G-E Work Center Plan for 
Water Cooler Placement,” will be 
sent you on request. Fill out the 
coupon below for all the informa- 
tion you need to find the most 
economical plan for your business 
establishment. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


i { Illustrated Booklet giving payroll savings table, :==— 
5 step method, and typical floor plan. i) 
General Satins Company, Section BW-2 / 


Air Conditioning Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
I am interested in learning more about the G-E Work 


COMPANY ... 
ADDRESS ... 


| Center Plan. 


- ZONE. 














When youre 
between 
the Devil 


and the deep 


Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 











PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Lockheed Aircraft Corp. expects to save 
as much as $35,000 in scratch damage 
costs each month by using a new 
strippable plastic as a protective coat- 
ing during handling operations. All 
aluminum sheet stock up to .091 in. 
thick will be sprayed with the plastic 
as it travels on a conveyor line. The 
covering will remain on the metal un- 
til aircraft is ready for painting 

= 
Finely divided nylon powder has been 
produced by a special chemical process 
which makes it suitable for cold press- 
ing and sintering techniques, similar 
to those practiced in powder metal 
lurgy. The powder, known as Nylasint 
66, will be sold by National Polymer 
Products, Inc., Reading Pa., a newly 
formed subsidiary of Polymer Corp 
The powder can be used for production 
of sintered nylon bearings, gears, valve 
seats, and other industrial products 

“ | 
Plant Expansions: As part of the $32- 
million expansion under way at its 
South Philadelphia Works, Westing 
house Electric Corp | occupy the 
adjoining Merchant Marine plant which 
turned out turbines during World War 
i . Ground ha een broken at 
Gallatin, Tenn., for a new plant of 
Yale & Towne Mfg. ¢ . Plax 
Corp., manufacturer of squeeze bottles 
and other plastic products, is putting 
up a new plant at Louisville, Ky : 
Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, has just 
completed a $4.5-million program to 
provide new _ facilit for forging 
operations. 


Workers in a West Berlin hosiery factory 
line up for their daily manicure. The com- 
pany employs a manicurist for the men lest 
they damage the hosiery they handle. 
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For the toughest insulation ever made 
specify Roebling Roevar Magnet Wire 


ROEBLING ENGINEERS are continually develop- 
ing new ways and means for producing better elec- 
trical wires and cables. Today the insulation of our 
Roevar Magnet Wire is so tough and resilient that it 
is absolutely unequalled by conventional enamels. 

Roevar is your top specification for high speed 
winding. Relatively high operating temperatures 
don’t cause the insulation to turn brittle or crack. 


It bends remarkably without fracturing or coming 
loose from the conductor. And Roevar Magnet 
Wire's small diameter gives you a better-than- 
average space factor. 

Much of Roebling’s full wire and cable line is 
needed in the defense program. We'll do our best, 
however, to meet your requirements promptly. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 


ATLANTA, 934 AVON AVE «¢ BOSTON, 5S! SLEEPER ST « 
CHICAGO, 5525 W. ROOSEVELT RO 
FREOONIA AVE 


* CINCINNAT!, 32893 
* CLEVELAND, 701 BT. CLAIR AVE, NM. €. 
* DENVER, 480! JACKSON ST + DETROIT, 915 FisHER 

@LOG + HOUSTON, 6216 NAVIGATION BLVD + LOB 
ANGELES, $340 £. HARBOR BST + NEW YORK, 
19 RECTOR ST + COESBA, TEXAS, 1920 £. 2ND ST 

* PHILADELPHIA, 230 VINE BST + SAN 


FRANCISCO, 1740 17TH BT * SEATTLE, 900 


teT ave s. . TULSA, 3221 Nw. 
CHEYENNE ST «+ EXPORT SALES 
Orrice, TRENTON 2, NM. de 














These cold figures 
taught me real 


“I dug into the actual cost figures on our 
heating . . . cost of the high-priced coal we 
used, cost of the firing labor. As a result, 
we're installing Combustioneer Automatic 
Coal Stokers. Now we'll use cheaper coal 
and /ess labor . . . we'll SAVE MONEY!” 
Combustioneer has made BIG savings for 
tens of thousands of industrial and business 
users . . . factories, stores, garages, theaters, 
greenhouses, hotels, apartments, almost any 
kind of installation. Combustioneer assures 
maximum heating efficiency with its patented 
transmission that keeps the fire-bed porous 
and free-burning. 


Real Savings on fuel and firing labor! 


Combustioneer capacities range from 9 to 
1100 Ibs. of coal per hour. Hopper and Bin- 
Feed models . . . the latter drawing coal 
directly from under the pile, up to 161 
feet, resulting in substantial savings in time 
and labor. The exclusive “Automatic Res- 
pirator’ enables Combustioneer to use 
cheaper coal... and less of it! 


A FREE survey will PROVE it! 
A free survey will prove that YOU can 
save money with Combustioneer Automatic 
Coal. Stokers. We'll send complete details 
and specifications. Write Combustioneer 
DIVISION, THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING 
CO., DEPT. G, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


GAS BURNERS-* HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE O/L BURNERS © STOKERS ¢ 
COAL-GAS-OlL FURNACES © HUMIDIFIERS 





Big Feet, Little Feet— 
One Sock Fits ‘Em All 


I'he well-stocked store carries sizes of 
socks to fit everyone. But Esquire Socks 
Div. of Chester H. Roth Co., Inc., says 
it can beat that. It has one sock that 
will fit anyone, a sort of pedal accordion 
that expands and contracts to accom 
modate feet of any size. 

The socks are ankle-length jobs of 
processed-nylon that Esquire has named 
Expand-O. The maker says it is com- 
fortable on any foot, with no cramping 
and no bunching at the toe. Even after 
repeated washing, it’s guaranteed to stay 
up without wrinkling 

There is no rubber used in the new 
yarn, which the manufacturer says will 
be revolutionary in the socks trade. 
Despite the special processing, Ex- 
pand-O socks feel like ordinary nylon, 
wear like nylon, wash and dry as easily 
as nylon. Also, they're highly absorb- 
ent. 

Expand-O socks go on the market in 
September, aimed at the gift market. 
The maker is counting on their being a 
favorite with merchants and_ buyers, 
since there’s no sizing or inventory 
problem, no troubles with broken sizes 
and markdowns. 
¢ Source: Esquire Socks, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


e Price: $1.50 per pr. 


Operation Direct Mail 


A costly factor in direct-mail adver- 
tising campaigns is the fact that dealers 
often fail to mail the promotional ma- 
terial provided them by the manufac- 
turer. The dealer, who has to pay for 
imprinting his name and address on 
the literature, often doesn’t use it. So 


waste in a large campaign may 
50%. 

Addressograph-Multig 
come up with a tanden 
two types of machines to 
lem and save money f verybody con- 
cerned. The idea is to centralize oper- 
ations. The manufacturer will handle 
the entire campaign for his dealers. At 
the central point, pap: fed into the 
addressograph machine where the deal 
er’s name is imprinted. Then the paper 
goes by conveyor to the multigraph for 
the manufacturer’s d¢ 
sage. 

In addition to getting 
mail, on time, and to t 
there are these other 

¢ Close control of 
since the operations of list cleaning and 
maintenance are perf d by full-time 
help in the central location 

e Addressing and 
formed in one fast 
handling, cutting cost 
in half. 

e Elimination f overages and 
shortages, since just the 
of pieces for each deal run and the 
equipment automatically stops after the 
last piece has been handled in cach 
case. 

e Source: Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17 
Ohio. 

e Price: 
90 davs. 


run to 


ph Corp. has 
okup of their 
lick the prob- 


HLiess prose mcs- 


naterial in the 
right people, 
\ intages 


iddress lists, 


mprinting pcr- 
ration, m one 
ipproximately 


per number 


About $8,01 th delivery in 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Torch-O-Matic is a pistol-shaped acety- 
lene-air gas torch which lights at a 
squeeze of the trigger and shuts off 
upon release. The manufacturer, Ve- 
locity Power Tool (¢ f Pittsburgh, 
says it’s especially well suited for on- 
again off-again jobs since it requires no 
special equipment for ghting. 

& 
A tiny Geiger counter, 
no batteries, is available 
Instruments Co., 21420 
Canoga Park, Calif. T! 
consists of a generator 
the palm of the hand anc 

oz., and supersensit 

which weigh 53} oz. 

+ 
Road patching and small-job paving can 
be done with the Mixall, a portable 
machine recently announced by Barber- 
Greene Co., Aurora, Il]. The new unit 
is able to duplicate, exactly, the heat- 
ing and mixing principles embodied in 
the company’s large continuous hot- 
mix plants for asphalt. 


hich requires 
from Morgan 
Valerio St., 
Geiger-Mite 
vhich fits in 
weighs only 
headphones, 
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YOUR FACTS 


AND FIGURES FASTER 


with Remington Rand’s New Calculating Punch 





This latest addition to Remington Rand's large family 
of punched -card accounting machines brings you 
accurate facts and figures fast —while they're still of 
greatest value —for effective management control. 

The Calculating Punch “reads” values from 
punched cards... performs desired calculations, includ- 
ing multiplication, cross addition and cross subtrac- 
tion...and punches the results ready for further use. 


The more complex your problems, the more the 





Calculating Punch can help you, and at low cost, in 
all types of accounting and statistical applications. 
Ask for free folder No. TM-809, at the Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center nearest you or 
write to Management Controls Reference Library. 


Room 1197, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Kemington. Fland 








Why Hire 
Disturbance ? 


Retail Credit Company 


Personnel Selection Reports 


Can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


Take the case of an applicant who made a 
very good impression on an employment 
interview—seemed friendly, a good mixer, 
just the type needed for the vacancy. But 
our Report disclosed that he was highly 
opinionated and talked too much. He ac- 
tually, on a prior job, irritated customers 
and fellow employees so much that the 
efficiency of the entire office was affected. 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


For full information and descriptive folder, 


“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


. BOX 1723 ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 


53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 





Junking of 1949 sliding scale of price supports sets the 
stage for bitter city-vs.-farm fight in the next Congress, no 
matter which party wins in November. 


For the past three years the U.S. 
has had a farm policy. But not any 
more. This month, in its rush to get 
to the conventions, Congress threw 
the policy out the window. 

As a result, one of the first jobs of 
the next Administration and the next 
Congress will be to figure out a new 
policy. The problem won't be eased 
by the fact that between now and then 
the politicians will have been wooing 
farm votes with promises of the sun, 
the moon, and the stars. 
¢ Careful Study—The farm policy that 
just got junked was worked out with 
real care in 1949. Into the Agricul- 
tural Act of that year Congress wrote 
a sliding scale to allow gradually lower 
price supports in case of surpluses. For 
the six basic crops—wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, tobacco, rice, and corn—the sup- 
ports could drop as low as 75% of 
parity from their present 90%. Even 
beef, pork, and poultry would have 
been allowed to drop; their prices are 
largely geared to that of corn. 

At the last moment, the outgoing 
Congress had a complete change of 
heart. With visions of farmer votes 
dancing in its head, it did its best to 
nail supports firmly to 90% clear 
through till 1955 

Practically, though, this doesn’t mean 
any change in price supports now. They 
have been at 90% for just about three 
vears anyway, and there had been no 
prospect that they would go any lower 
this vear. 
¢ Coming Battle—What it does mean 
is that the stage is set for a bare-knuckle 
test of power between farm and city 
congressmen at the next term. And it 
means that the next President will have 
to start hunting for a permanent agri- 
cultural policy 

Congress thought it had found just 
that when it passed the sliding scale 
in 1949. The plan had the support of 
the two big farm organizations: the 
Farm Bureau and the Grange. Both 
figured that it would keep farmers out 
from under rigorous crop controls. 
Above all, they counted on its winning 
the support of city congressmen, since 
it offered a someday hope of food price 
cuts. 

Congress thought so much of the 
sliding scale that it refused to take 
seriously a rival proposal—the Brannan 


plan. Yet the Secretar 
scheme had the sam 
a policy that would 
sumers. He proposed that prices be 
allowed to fall t e-market level, 
with direct payments being 
made to farmers to hold up thei 
income. 

The Brannan plan 
floor of Congress. Congress’ own idea 
never got a working test cither, be 
cause the Korean ir kept surpluses 
from piling up 
e Election Year—1| hi imer, with an 
election coming up, farm 
didn’t want to go hom 
slightest possibility of 
ible. So they directed tl 
Agriculture not to lo pric 
im anv circumstan t least 
1955. 

They also postponed until 1955 an 
other provision of th 49 act which 
might have lowered food costs. This 
clause established a n basis for 
figuring parity prices e that would 
have a tendency to lo prices on the 
basic commodities, in favor of an ex 
panded production of it and dair 
products. 
¢The City Angle—Th 
made after a slapdash debate, 
price support into a 1c-Wwal\ 
again, with no possibility of prices going 
down. City congressm f both par 
ties protested that th vasn’t even 
time to have printed ports made 
Their objections were swept aside by 
a 2 to 1 vote—but th ung cnough 
hard punches to show will happen 
next vear, when it comes time to vote 
price support appropniation Two Re 
publicans in the House—J. K. Javits of 
New York City and Gordon Canfield 
of Paterson, N. J.—ga farm spokes 
men the roughest treatment. Here are 
the arguments they and their allies will 
trot out again next year 

e There are more than 38-million 
nonunion consumers ho have no 
quick way of raising th incomes to 
offset rising food costs. The interests 
of this group must be considered, as 
well as the interests of the 5.8-million 
food producers. 

¢ Price supports have cost $1.2- 
billion over the past 14 years, plus an- 
other $2-billion paid to farmers during 
the war as direct subsidies. Supports 


of Agriculture’s 
gencral purpose 
ippeal to con 


l'reasur 


cr reached the 


congressmen 
ith even the 
price drop vis 

Secretary of 
€ supports 
until 


decisions, 
turned 
street 
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The smooth-bore construction of 
this Oil Suction & Discharge hose, 
an original Hewitt-Robins devel- 
opment, reduces frictional flow of 
the fuel to a minimum. It drains 
clean because there are no exposed 
spirals of wire inside to trap fuel. 


SEA-GOING SERVICE STATION 


Refueling a ship at sea while under way 
is a rugged operation in any weather. 
Yet, this technique has been so per- 
fected by the Navy that, during the 
last war, fleet oilers were able to feed 
fuel to combat vessels while maneuver- 
ing even under storm conditions. 


Open water separates the ships during 
the entire transfer time. Consequently, 
the hose that handles the fuel must be 
able to withstand terrific flexing, whip- 
ping and pounding due to the rolling of 
the ships in heavy seas. 


Under such severe conditions, ordinary 


HEWITT i 


. 
*ere® 


hose would fail. But Hewitt-Robins 
does not make ordinary hose. In fact, 
its history in hose manufacture is extra- 
ordinary . . . unique. The first synthetic 
oil-resisting smooth-bore oil suction and 
discharge hose is one example; it assures 
fast fuel flow, saves up to 50% in fuel 
transfer time, matches any service need. 


Meeting service requirements of hose 
users, everywhere, is a specialty of 
Hewitt-Robins. We manufacture more 
than 1,000 types of specialized hose to 
help solve any hose problem you may 
have. Hewitt-Robins has offices and dis- 
tributors in all major cities. 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 
HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 











SERVING INDUSTRY 
.-. SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti-) 
nental Can with its 65 plants int 
the United States, Canada and ¥* 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- ¥ 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 


> 
a 











SEAFOOD 2 Z 


You won't find all these fish living together in any one spot. But you 








will find them side by side on the shelves of your favorite food store— 
snugly packed in Continental cans. 

Fish, as any angler can tell you, are unpredictable creatures. They 
present a host of special problems to fish packers and Continental 
Can people. 

Fishing seasons are often short and hectic. As yet no way has been 
found to predict the exact size of a pack and the number of cans that 
will be needed. So a run of fish often means that fishermen and packers 
will be working around the clock—and Continental men will be 
working along with them to keep the cans coming and packing 
machinery humming. 

Today, Continental makes around sixty million containers a 

year for many kinds of fish and shellfish. These include salmon, 

tuna, herring, sardines, bonito, shrimps, lobsters, crabs, 

oysters and clams. 

Should any new varieties of fish ever swim into the public 

favor, you may be sure Continental will be ready 

with the quality cans needed to pack them— 


and service to match. 


NTINENTAL (C, CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Tits CANS FISRE ORUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND ORUMS CAPS AND CORK 











A Matter of Record 


Times have changed since office records were filed on the catch-all 
“spike.” Today, the production of office equipment is a big industry. 
And, it’s a matter of record that this industry considers Business Week 


a valuable medium for selling its products. 


REASON: Business Week is read by Management-Men . . . executives 
alert to the profit possibilities to be gained by installing modern, effi- 
cient, cost-cutting office equipment and systems. These are the men 


who influence buying decisions. 


RESULT 
equipment advertising directed to business and industry than any 


Year after year, Business Week carries more pages of office 


other general business or news magazine. 


Manufacturers of office equipment agree— 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


These manufacturers of Office Equipment 
and Supplies have advertised in 
Business Week for 5 years or more 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp 


American Automatic 
Typewriter Co 

American Photocopy 
Equipment Co 

Art Metal Construction Co. 

Bostitch, Inc. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co 

Clary Multiplier Corp. 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. 

A. B. Dick Co. 

Dictograph Products Co., Inc. 

Ditto, Inc 

DoMore Chair Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. (Recordak 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc 

Elliott Addressing Machine Co 

Executone, Inc 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co 

Friden Calculating Machine 
o., Inc 

General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Ozalid Div 

General Precision Equipment 
Corp. (Ampro Corp 

Globe -Wernicke Co 

Gray Manufacturing Co 


Pu 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


International Bus 
Machines 
Lyon Metal Pro 
Morchant Calcu 
°. 

Mergenthaler Linoty 
Davidson Mfg 
Michaels Art Bronz > 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
Monroe Calculat Ma 

Co., Inc 
Moore Push Pin C 
National Cash Reg 
Pitney -Bowes, Inc 
Radio Corp. of Ame 
Ravland-Borg Corp 
Remington Rand 
Royal Typewriter 
Shaw -Walker 
L. C. Smith & Coronc 

Typewriters, In 
Soundscriber Corp 
The Todd Co.., Ir 
Underwood Corp 
Union Carbide & 

Autopoint Co 
Wassell Organizatio 
Webster-Chicago 
Webster Electri 


3 Machine 
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. . . in guarded language, 
the Republicans seem to 
plug for the sliding scale 
idea...” 

FARM POLICY starts on p. 70 


cost $345-million last year—despite the 
high level of general prosperity. 

e The government has $2.2-billion 
to $2.5-billion tied up in commodities 
purchased to hold up the price. 

e Farmers have fared better than 
other groups since 1939. All items in 
the consumer price index have gone up 
approximately 90 points since that 
time, while food prices have skyrocketed 
135 points. 

¢ Postponement of the new parity 
formula means, for example, that wheat 
will be held 30¢ a bu. higher than it 
would have been if the terms of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 had been al- 
lowed to. take effect next year as 
originally scheduled. 

Republicans were caught squarely in 
this flare-up over price supports when 
they adopted a farm plank at the Chi- 
cago convention. Democrats wrestled 
with the same problem this week— 
mindful that it was the unexpected 
vote of midwestern farmers for Truman 
in 1948 that kept them in power 
¢ Words and Meaning—Republicans 
handled the problem by coming out 
for a farm program “aimed at full parity 
prices for all farm products in the 
market place.” 

That doesn’t mean the same thing 
as support prices at 100% of parity. 
What the Republicans have in mind 
is support prices for the six basic com- 
modities at some unstated level, plus 
marketing agreements on such perish- 
ables as milk, vegetables, and fruit. In 
guarded language, the Republicans 
scemed to plug for the sliding scale 
idea on the six basic commodities, but 
they avoided any reference to specific 
levels. 

They want supports “at ‘the level 
necessary to maintain a balanced pro- 
duction.” That could be taken to mean 
lower price supports if surpluses should 
pile up—the idea of the 1949 act as 
originally passed. If the party sticks 
to this plank and Eisenhower wins in 
November, it could mean a victory next 
vear for Javits. 
¢ Democratic Step?—Democrats are 
looking for the same thing the Repub- 
licans hoped to find—some way of 
— high supports to the farmers 
without hurting city consumers. 

Nobody expects such a miracle. And, 
in any case, if the Democrats win in 
November, they will have a city-against- 
country explosion in Congress. 

In fact, no matter who wins, one is 
in the cards. 
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America’s 
Expanding 
Air Fleet.. 


TEMCO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION now is a major 
source for America’s growing air arm. In the heart 
of the Southwest, with complete facilities at Dallas, 
Greenville and Garland (a TEMCO subsidiary), 
TEMCO is turning out aircraft production and modi- 
fication work at an increasing pace. 


To the distinguished list of America’s first line air- 
craft companies, suppliers to the nation’s expanding 
military and commercial air fleet, a new name has 
been added. 





“Taxes are rapidly becoming confiscatory.” 


“ 
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EQUIPMENT PRODUCER Galen Miller, treasurer of ‘Towmotor Corp.: “The tax collector got the benefit . . .” 
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PLASTICS MAKER R. S. Morrison, head of Molded Resin Fiber Co.: “You can’t attract investor 
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COMMITTEE members Walter B. Stults, Sen. Sparkman (chairman), and Charles 


Brush give Cleveland’s small businessmen the floor, while . . 


Listening to Tax Gripes 


Last week Cleveland’s small busi- 
nessmen had their chance to tell the 
government what they think about 
taxes. The taxation subcommittee of 
the Senate small business committee 
bowed their heads as the smalls 
thumped the tables and released a lot 
of pentup complaints. 
¢ Gripe Session—The informal gripe 
session was one of eight meetings the 
committee has scheduled in various 
parts of the country to get a picture of 
just how the federal tax policies are 
affecting small business. 

Ihe series was the idea of Sen. John 
Sparkman (Ala.), head of the small 
business committee Congress set up in 
the last session. With him on the 
podium were Walter B. Stults, as- 
sistant staff director of the small busi- 
ness committee, and Charles Brush, 
statistician of the economic research 
division of the Dept. of Commerce. 
¢ Old Refrain—The Cleveland meet- 
ing, and all the other sessions, leave 
no doubt about one thing: The little 
businessman feels that the present tax 
structure is squeezing him to the wall. 
The Cleveland chapter of the Smaller 
Business Assns. of America scheduled 
13 businessmen to represent the area 
at the hearing. All sang the same 
song, with slight variations: Taxes are 
confiscatory, stifle expansion and prog- 


ress; they make it impossible to attract 
investors, are keeping small business 
small, heaping advantage on the larger 
companies that already have it. 
Cleveland’s little businessmen had 
plenty of ideas on what could be done 
about it. Here are some suggestions: 
¢ Wipe out the excess profits tax 
—at least raise the initial exemption 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 

¢ Put a ceiling on taxes well be- 
low 50% of income and below 30% 
of capital values. 

e Write the laws so that business- 
man can understand them and _ in- 
terpret them fairly. 
¢ Slow Payoff—R. S. Morrison, presi- 
dent of Molded Resin Fiber Co. and 
head of Reinforced Plastics Corp., of 
Ashtabula, told how Molded Resin 
Fiber spent $85,000 in 1950 for plant 
expansion and new equipment. The 
company figured it would be paid for 
by the end of 1951. Now, with the 
new tax rates it will take through 1953 
to pay off the 1950 expansion. 
¢ Perked Up—Galen Miller, treasurer 
of Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, blasted 
section 102 of the Revenue Act. Sec- 
tion 102 puts a penalty tax on com- 
panies that retain an “unreasonable” 
proportion of their earnings. Morrison 
feels it should be revised to permit the 
owner, rather than the tax collector, to 
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FOGGED 
OUT? 


corro | 7— 
Fresau? 


To get rid of that smoky, burned-out 
feeling—GO WASH YOUR FACE. 
Snap back to top efficiency with re- 
freshing soap and water and a brisk 
rub with a soft, absorbent cotton towel. 


Rub as long and as hard as you please. 


—you can always depend on cotton 
towels to give you that clean, fresh 
feeling. 





COTTON TOWEL SERVICE 
No investment required. Get com- 
plete service on a low-cost basis. 
Under "Towel Supply Service" or 
“Linen Supply Service" in the tele- 
phone book, you'll find your sup- 
pliers—call them today! 


WHAT PICKS YOU UP, PICKS UP YOUR EMPLOYEES. When you 
provide clean cotton towels, workers get added benefits from their rest periods. 
Watch efficiency, production, and morale climb when “Cotton Fresh-Up” is 


on the job. 














Linen Supply Association of America 
and NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 








establish, within limits, the amount of 
depreciation that is to be deducted 
from taxable income. 

e Joined In—William H. Oetjen, head 
of the Ohio Commercial Photograph 
Co. and president of a realty manage 
ment company, argued that tax laws 
should be written so that there can 
only be one interpretation. Clarifica 
tion of the laws, he f vould end 
the never-ending battle between tax- 
payer and government agencies. 


More Expansion 


Mobilizers hope to work 
out a deal with industry, but 
they may have to resort to 
government-owned plants. 


Once the steel crisis i ttled, mobili- 
zation officials will tu to an even 
tougher problem: how t t enough of 
the kind of industrial plants they want 
to back up our arms buildup 
e Falls Short—We’'ve already built, or 
started to build, about $22-billion of 
new capacity to produ everything 
from actual weapons to the raw ma 
terials, components, and tools it takes 
to make them. That’s probably more 
than enough to support the limited mo- 
bilization we now are undertaking. 

But our new industrial capacity falls 
short in many respects of what we 
would need for all-out war. What wor- 
ries the Washington planners is that 
present government incentives for ex- 
pansion—five-year tax amortization, di- 
rect loans, loan guarantees—aren’t likely 
to get much more of the additional 
plants they want. 

e Flaws—Specifically, the planners see 
two big flaws in the industrial expansion 
program now under way 

e Though we're building tremen- 
dous additions in just about all the 
basic industries which support a defense 
effort, there still are gaps in certain 
essential items—some types of steel, a 
few chemicals, certain metal fabricating 
cquipment. 

e Some industries that are expand- 
ing are shutting down inefhcient 
plants as new facilities are completed. 
Thus, much of the expansion actually 
winds up as modernization, rather than 
a net addition to total capacity 

Defense Mobilization Director, John 
R. Steelman, and Defense Production 
Administrator, Henry H. Fowler, are 
looking for answers to these weighty 
problems. They're planning a round of 
talks with people in the industries in- 
volved, hope they can work out a solu- 
tion that way. In addition, they may 
have to go to Congress to get more 
props for expansion. 

Steelman and Fowler are convinced 
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pH OW. .. Show 16mm. movies almost anywhere 


with this ONE portable projector 


© Single-speaker Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector answers most requirements 


© For larger rooms, difficult acoustical conditions, just add the Multi-Speaker Unit 


HERE’S how you can show your 16mm. sound movies in small or large rooms with 
the same projector. Used alone, the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector with single 
speaker will meet most of your requirements. When you encounter difficult acoustical 
conditions, simply plug in the Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit for a versatile, low-cost, 4- 
speaker system assuring effective sound distribution throughout your entire audience 
... without the need for raising volume level above normal. 

The Pageant—projector and speaker—packs into an easy-to-carry case ... sets up 
and threads in seconds. Its brilliant lamp and fine, fast lens put your films on the 
screen with unusual brilliance and corner-to-corner clarity. Its unique “focusing” 
sound system provides clear, authentic tones from all types of 16mm. sound film. And 
the Pageant never requires lubrication! 

The Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, complete with single speaker, lists at 
only $400. The Multi-Speaker Unit, combining three speakers in a second case, 
matching the Pageant in appearance and weighing only 17 Ibs., $92.50. See this out- 
standing projection team at your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer’s—or mail the coupon 
for further information. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y,. 


BUSINESS FILMS Please send: () booklet, ‘‘Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector’’; 


1 complete information on Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit. 
-+»- demonstrate, train, iat poement.. 
dramatize, sell COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
CITY. 




















how 


Bill Morton 


qrows plants 
he never sees 





He’s got a green thumb, no 
doubt about it. Bill Morton 
can make sick plants grow 
strong and sturdy. And when 
it comes to industrial plants— 
factories—the Bill Mortons of 
America, taken together, 
make them grow, too. 

The lawnmowers, wheel- 
barrows, trowels, shovels, 

’ sprinklers and other assorted 
items these fellows buy for 
home and yard maintenance 
keep many a manufacturer 
busy the year around. The 
plants that produce with 
presses prosper best because 
Bill individually and 
collectively, prefers the lighter, 
smoother, stronger, less 
costly items that press 
methods make possible. 

If you make metal products, 
you can’t afford to overlook 
this established public 
preference, the food that 
makes factories grow. Let a 
Clearing engineer show you 
how to use it to lower your 
costs and expand your market. 


CLEARING MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


6499 WEST GSth STREET + CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 





THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





that something now will have to be 
added, either by industry o1 Congress, 
to get all the additional plants they 
want built and to keep them in run- 
ning condition. 

¢ Few Takers—They don’t expect to 
get much more out of the present gov 
emmment inducement Fast tax write 
offs, the most used, already have been 
extended to cover part of the costs of 
$21.3-billion of new defense plants. Few 
of the remaining applicants are planning 
to build the kind of facilities the mobili 
zers want most 

But fast tax write-offs can be easily 

sweetened in several y that might, 
at least, get more of th inted plants 
built. Most of these plants are the type 
that wouldn’t run full blast, if at all, 
without a booming m lefense pro 
gram. 
e Fast Write-Off—! xample, the 
kind of steel capacity Steelman and 
Fowler are looking for is in forgings and 
castings, plate, and heavy structurals. 
Present capacity of thes idequate to 
meet normal civilian needs, probably 
everything the militar nts, too, un- 
der the present mobilization program 
But in steel, as in chemicals and other 
basic industries, it isn’t close to what 
we would have to have in event of all- 
out war. 

For such plants, DPA could relax its 
largely self-imposed restrictions against 
hive-vear amortization for that portion 
of a new plant which might have non- 
defense use. Fowler probably would be 
happy to allow a fast write-off for 100% 
of the cost of the steel plate mills he 
wants built, for exampk 
e Last Resort—But Steelman, Fowler, 
and their top aides also h been talk- 
ing about government-ow! 1 plants and 
plant additions. The Defense Produc 
tion Act authorizes the President to 
build such facilities, but there are big 
strings attached. Congr made it 
clear that the government should build 
industrial plants only a last resort— 
and that the mobilizers should clear 
any such project with ¢ 

Production officials fe 
be able to use this authority as a jump 
ing-off place. They might, for instance, 
work out a deal with ; ndustries 
to install special facilitic ir adjacent 
to, existing private plants, lease the fa 
cilities to industry as defense 
orders could keep them | then have 
the government take tl wer and 
maintain them as long thev were 
idle. That would just about guarante« 
private operation of an h govern- 
ment facilities whenever their produc- 
tion was needed. 

If industry buys som rt of pro- 
posal like this, DPA wil to clear 
it with Congress. But it hopes to 
get the bulk of the plants it wants by 
persuasion and a bett | on fast 
write-offs. 


tl might 
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In the 
communications 


industry... 


« «+ parts made from Taylor 
Laminated Plastics are doing 
vital jobs in telephone, radio, 
radar and television 

equipment because of their 
excellent electrical 
characteristics, high mechanical 
strength, and the ease with 
which they may be machined. 
Have you considered these basic 
materials for making 


your product better? 


oeeeteneeeeeee 


VULCANIZED FIBRE « TAYLOR INSULATION 


we're not in the paper business... 


..+ but we do own and operate a paper 
mill! And the only reason we do is that the 
making of top quality laminates requires 
precise control of every manufacturing step 
—from raw materials to finished products. 


The paper that constitutes the base for 
many Taylor Laminated Plastics is no ordi- 
nary paper. The various grades must be 
made to exacting physical and chemical 
standards to properly react to the subsequent 
chemical treatment to which they are sub- 
jected in the manufacture of our finished 
products, Clean paper is most important. 
Particles of metal might impair the insulat- 
ing properties of our products; particles of 
grit their machining properties. The high- 


?, 


speed centrifugal extractors, shown above, 
are one of the means employed by Taylor 
to assure paper cleanliness. The refined 
cotton fibres, before being formed into 
paper, are passed through these centrifuges 
where any foreign material is literally thrown 
out of the stock. Only manufacturers of the 
highest quality paper use equipment of 
this type. 

This is just one example of the scrupulous 
care that enters into every phase of Taylor 
manufacture. It is another reason why Taylor 
Laminated Plastics have earned a reputa- 
tion for quality and uniformity among users 
of these versatile materials, 


This comprehensive 24-page booklet literally brings the entire Taylor Organization 


to your fingertips . . 


Laminated Plastics are made... 


. tells in words and pictures how the many Taylor 


shows you how you can use these basic materials to 


make your product better, at lower cost. Write today for a copy of booklet B7. 


SINCE 1691 


OL 


TAYLOR FIBRE CoO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. * LA VERNE, CALIF, 


Offices in Principal Cities 


e% EADAUMATED eee ee 
pLastics 


PHENOL, SILICONE & MELAMINE LAMINATES « FABRICATED PARTS 





ARVIDA TODAY In Quebec’s Saguenay Valley, Ar- Canada are largest in the world. A year’s ingot output comes to 


vida smelters of Aluminum Co. of 320,000 metric tons, most of it bound for Britain and the U.S. 


Aluminium 


Within 20 years, the United States 
will need three tim nuch alu 
minum as it’s using nm Moreover, 
free world needs will then have soared 
to more than four time rrent require 
ments. 

That’s one of the important fore 
casts of President Truma Materials 
Policy Commission (the Paley Com 
mittee), which has i d the first 
volume of its report, Resources for 
Freedom (BW —Jun.28’52,p160) 

To Nathanael Vining Davis (cover), 
president of Aluminium Limited, Mont 
real, the forecast was no surprise. In 
fact, it sounded a littl mservative 
Davis and the men who run the Alu 
minium group of companies (outside 
the U.S. and Canada aluminum gets 
another “‘i’”) are betting their shirts— 
and the future of a $500-million-plus 
worldwide industrial complex—on a ter- 
rific, snowballing demand for alumi- 
num. Already on the drawing boards 


d for the future are hundreds of millions 
ALCAN’S PRIDE is Shipshaw II powerhouse, third largest on the continent—with a of dollars in far-reaching expansion blue- 


capacity of 1.2-million hp. It was built during World War II to power Arvida. prints. Today, the current—1951-1954 
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eventually will have a capacity of 500,000 tons. It will hook up 
to the huge power project now building at Kemano. 


Limited: Little Brother Grows Up 


expansion adds up to approximately 
$390-million. 

¢eIn Quebec’s Saguenay Valley 
+00 mi. northeast of Montreal, Alu 
minum Co. of Canada—representing 
75% of the Aluminium group assets— 
is adding to the facilities that make the 
company city of Arvida the world’s 
largest aluminum smelter. In rugged 
country near Lake St. John, two new 
hydroelectric power developments are 
nearing completion, with one sched- 
uled to be delivering juice this week 
or next. New smelting facilities are 
building nearby. In addition, a $2-mil- 
lion expansion to boost Arvida’s mag- 
nesium output to 4,000 tons yearly has 
recently begun. 

e In the jagged coastal mountains 
of British Columbia, Alcan has 
launched the greatest hydro project ever 
financed by private capital, reversing 
the flow of a chain of lakes to drop 
water 2,600 vertical feet into a power- 
house able to turn up more than 1-mil- 
lion hp. Fifty miles north, a town and 
aluminum smelter will be built, with 
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initial annual capacity of 83,000 metric 
tons. Eventual capacity could be 500,- 
000 tons—double Aluminium’s present 
capacity around the world. Final cost 
estimates start at $600-million. 

eIn Jamaica, B.W.I., another 
Aluminium subsidiary is spending $40- 
million on a new alumina plant to 
process bauxite for the trip to Canadian 
smelters. In the Los Islands, off French 
West Africa, more bauxite facilities are 
going up. 

¢On West Africa’s Gold Coast, 
Aluminium engineers and executives 
are studying a plan to harness the Volta 
River, use nearby bauxite reserves for 
another big smelter. 

These projects will all combine to 
make a big outfit even bigger. From 
the point of view of total assets, Alu- 
minum Co. of America is larger, its 
sales at $535-million are nearly twice 
Aluminium’s. But Aluminium Limited 
—a Canadian holding company owned 
70% by Americans—is the largest and 
lowest cost producer of primary ingot. 
Its 33 operating subsidiaries and affili- 


ates produce close to one quarter of the 
world’s aluminum metal, fabricate 253,- 
000 metric tons of metal yearly. Alcan’s 
Arvida boasts the world’s largest smelter 
(320,000 tons), and the 2.1-million hp. 
Saguenay power system is the hemi- 
sphere’s second largest hydro develop- 
ment (Grand Coulee is first). Add to 
the smelters and fabricating facilities 
several railroads, a steamship line and 
port facilities, bauxite and fluorspar 
mines, trading companies, power com- 
panies, and a company business school 
in Geneva modeled after Hatvard’s 
graduate school. 


1. Out of the Back Room 


Nothing riles Aluminium people 
more than being thought of as a branch 
office of Aluminum Co. of America— 
or as Alcoa’s strong silent partner in a 
mythical world aluminum cartel. But 
that’s the case to many Americans. 
Aluminium’s Alcoa parentage, the hazy 
smog of antitrust suits that clouds Al- 
coa’s history, the fact that Aluminium 
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RAW MATERIALS: Main source of bauxite is Demerara mines in British Guiana, oper- 
ated by Aluminium subsidiary. New mines in Jamaica will start producing soon. 


FINISHED PRODUCT: Canadian ingot is rolled into sheet by 


Aluminio Industrial 


Mexicano, Mexico City fabricating affiliate of the Aluminium group. 


is run largely by Alcoa veterans—with 
Nathanael Davis, nephew of Alcoa 
chairman Arthur Vining Davis as presi- 
dent—all add to misconceptions. 

¢ Coming of Age—But today, the op- 
posite is true. Aluminium declared its 
independence years ago. It is now a 
strong competitor of its old parent. 

In the mid-1920s, Alcoa found itself 
with a handful of foreign operations in 
which it wasn’t particularly interested. 
The vast U.S. market for aluminum 
was just stirring. The foreign business 
was largely a back room operation, 
tended only when there was time. 
Abroad, imperial _ preference—“Buy 
British” —closed the door to U.S. sales 
men in many countries. And the anti- 
trusters were already giving Alcoa a fishy 
stare 

Alcoa had a personne! problem, too. 
Arthur V. Davis had two bright voung 
men, both equally eligible for the presi- 
dency of Alcoa: his vounger brother, Ed- 
ward K. Davis, and Roy A. Hunt, son 


of the founder of Alcoa. Davis had a 
real interest in the small foreign busi- 
ness—and he got the job of setting up 
Aluminium Limited as a holding com- 
pany. Hunt stayed on to become presi- 
dent, now chairman of the executive 
committee, of Alcoa 
¢ Growing Pains—Davis took a team of 
Alcoa men to start building the new 
organization from scratch. As a starter, 
there were Alcoa’s Canadian operations 
(Arvida, named after ARthur VIning 
DAvis, was under construction) and 
some subsidiaries abroad. Davis’ group 
climbed mountains in Peru, combed 
Europe for markets. By 1935, Alu- 
minium Limited was an important fac- 
tor in the world aluminum business. 
Aluminium began to drift awav from 
the Alcoa fold. Stock ownership grew 
more diffuse as Alcoa shareholders sold 
Aluminium stock they received when 
the holding company was set up in 
1928. Bv 1950, Aluminium had long 
since thought of itself as an independ 


ent, worldwide enterprise—even though 
50% of the company was owned by 
interests identifiable with Alcoa. 

Then came the antitrust decisions. 
In connection with processing against 
Alcoa, a Federal Court decision in 1950 
ordered those who held stock in both 
Alcoa and Aluminium Limited—mainly 
the Davises, Mellon and Duke interests 
—to sell one or the other holding. The 
court found no evidence of “collusive 
action” in the past But under the 
dictum of “latent power” for such ac- 
tion in the future, the court ordered 
the divestiture. Today, only about 32% 
of the stock is held by Alcoa stock- 
holders. Meantime, all voting rights 
are held by trustees 
¢ Heavyweight — Alu: 
Canada is the heavyweig! 
that Aluminium Limit 
It accounts for 97% of all ingot capa- 
city, most of it from Arvida, but some 
fiom smelters at Isle Maligne on the 
Saguenay, Shawinigan Falls, and Beau- 
harnois, Que. Alcan controls 31% of 
the group's fabricating capacity, with 
plants at Arvida, Kingst ind Etobi- 
coke, Ont 

But the other bran iren’t to be 
sneezed at. Aluminiu filiates smelt 
metal in India, Brazil, Italy, Norway, 
and Sweden.  Fabr plants of 
various sizes and products are busy in 
Britain, South Africa, Brazil, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Japan, France, Mexico, 
Denmark, Holland, N ind Swe 
den. Largest of th itors—and 
usually the biggest of Canadian 
wholly Northern 
which 


inum Co. of 
t of the group 
1 now controls. 


ingot—is the 
Aluminium Co. Ltd., Britain 
takes around one-th f Canadian 
metal production on term supply 
ireements. In 195( ents to the 
United Kingdom wer 1 while the 
U.S. took the lion But last 
vear, Britain stepped | to take 181, 
600 tons against the U.S 3,700 tons 
and Canada’s 75,500 t The 
only 12% —went elsew 


rest— 


ll. Alcan Makes It Cheaper 


ger on the 


Alcan looms larger 
horizon for U.S. busin Its growth 
since 1939 has been litt rt of colos 
sal. Then it was produ 75,000 tons 
of ingot; this year it ma elt 450,000 
tons. And the Brit imbia ex- 
pansion could some louble that 
tonnage 

What’s more, Alcan retty gener 
ally recognized as the t cost pro- 
ducer of ingot. Last the First 
Boston Corp rt on the 
North American aluminum industry, 
compared Aluminium | ted, Alcoa, 
Revnolds Metals Cx ind Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical (¢ from every 
angle. The report estimated that Cana- 
dian aluminum had a 4¢ a lb 
advantage over U.S. pr Some 
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Today, Lion Oil Company 

is helping to make the most of 
America’s oil resources. 

By “re-pressuring” to increase the 
output of existing oil fields, 

Lion is lengthening the life of 
those fields and is greatly 


enlarging their expected yield. 


Keep Your Eye On 
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What makes an oil well flow? Oil 
always is found with natural gas— 
imprisoned underground under tre- 
mendous pressure. When a well is 
drilled, the gas and oil rush up the 
well seeking release. 


But natural pressures sometimes are 
quickly exhausted. Formerly, when 
that occurred, immense quantities of 
oil were left underground. Now, 
using modern petroleum production 
techniques, Lion forces the gas back 
into the oil structure to maintain oil 
reservoir pressure and production. 
In cooperation with other producers 


LION OIL COMPANY 
El Dorado, Ark. 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field . . . More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemicel Products for Transportation, industry and Agriculture. 


in a number of established fields, 
Lion is “‘squeezing out” oil that other- 
wise would be forever lost. 


Lion Oil is constantly increasing the 
efficiency of its operations—in ex- 
ploration, production, and refining, 
and in finding new and profitable 
uses for oil and natural gas. In addi- 
tion to gasolines and motor oils, Lion 
petro-chemistry has brought into 
being a host of useful products, 
ranging from weed killers to nitrogen 
fertilizers: More than 60 petroleum 
and chemical products now contrib- 
ute to the growth of Lion Oil. 


* Sa, 


LION 











use BBE 


Wir complete safety to all 
metals, this remarkable liquid 
removes grease, carbon, oil, gums, 
and dyes...without heat, fumes, or 

hazardous solvents...and with thoroughness for- 
merly believed impossible by cold tank immersion. 
It is non-flammable and non-phenolic—will not 
burn the skin. Write for free Bulletin No. 117 con- 
taining complete information on Kelite FORMULA 
555 today! 


Service Offices in 86 Principal Cities 


88G. U.S. PAT. OFF 


1250 NORTH MAIN STREET « LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 


ie AINE . 


OF EXHIBIT CASES 


Michaels “Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. In “Time-Tight” cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles “Time-Tight” cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 
oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and 
others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 








of that was in labor costs, generally 
lower in Canada. But the big difference 
Was power. 

¢ Power Advantage—Aluminium likes 
to call its product “packaged power.” 
Every pound of aluminum requires 10 
kwh. of electricity in it duction, 640 
kwh. per manhour « d to a gen 
eral U.S. industry average of perhaps 
6 kwh. Cheap powe ntial in the 
economics of aluminu And Canada 
has it in an abundan f hyvdroelectri 
potential. Alcan pov the Saguc 
nay costs around | ver kwh.; 2 
mills to 4 mills is ab ‘ 
producers. 

Alcan’s power is n cost, 
but “low value.” Natl vis de 
scribes it this way: “With power such 
a factor in the business have to keep 
retreating to the bu ere aren't 
sO many radios and toast ind other 
industry—to bid up osts.”” 
That’s why Alcan went to the Sague 
nay, why it’s building in the remotest 
comer of British Colu why Alu- 
minium is studying the Gold Coast 

Canadian aluminum ower advan 
tage, which easily vault l4¢ a lb 
tariff on aluminum ingot tries U.S 
producers. The U.S. i ining out of 
low cost power for aluminum rhere 
aren't too many undeveloped hydro sites 
left (where they do exist, the federal 
goverment tries to preempt them), and 
the three American prod rs are turn 
ing to natural gas, even steam plants. 
That means higher-cost aluminum. 
That prospect, in turn, worries the Al- 
can people. They're pushing to de 
vclop bigger and bigger markets for 
their expanding ingot capacity. Every 
time the price goes up 1¢, Davis ex- 
plains, the market shrinks 
e “Big Three” Protest—Alcan is trying 
hard to sew up long-term supply con- 
tracts for its ingot in the U.S.—cither 
with the Big Three producers, with in- 
cependents, or with the U.S. govern- 
ment (BW—May31’52,p32 Alcan 
aims to compete more and more in the 
U.S., concentrating on independent 
fubricators who would just as soon trade 
with Alcan as with the U.S. ingot 
producers who compete with them on 
fabrication. U.S. ingot producers, eye- 
ing Alcan’s big expansion, wonder what 
would happen if demand ever cut back. 
Such a situation promises terrific pres- 
sure for a tariff hike, for one thing. 

What angers Alcoa, Reynolds, and 
Kaiser most is the apparent effort on 
the part of some Washington officials 
and Alcan to sign up guaranteed pur- 
chase contracts for the U.S. stockpile. 
They don’t see any reason why the 
U.S. should pay footsie with a foreign 
supplier short of all-out war. When 
the chips were down in World War 
II, they recall, Washington went all- 
out to help Alcan—with priorities, equip- 
ment, fat purchase contracts—to build 
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R. E. POWELL, Aluminium director and 
president of Alcan, is operating boss. 


Shipshaw II powerhouse on the Sague- 
nay. It was Shipshaw that made Alcan 
the world’s largest producer almost over- 
night. 

¢ Self Preservation—Alcan argues, rea- 
sonably, that the U.S. needs more alu- 
minum than it can produce economi- 
cally. Why not use more Canadian 
ingot—cheap to produce with Canadian 
power resources—to employ more U.S. 
labor on fabrication, the job the U.S. 
can do the best? 

As for pushing long-term purchase 
contracts, R. E. Powell, president of 
Alcan and boss of operations for Alu- 
minium, feels it’s “only businesslike” 
to look for firm supply contracts—be it 
Alcoa or the U.S. government or in- 
dependents. (Right now, Alcan is 
supplying emergency ingots to Alcoa, 
strapped because of storm damage 
to its Massena, N. Y., plant.) He 
complains that the U.S. producers seem 
to want Alcan to stand idly by, waiting 
until they’re in need of ingot. “But 
you can’t turn an operation like Ar- 
vida or British Columbia off and on,” 
he adds. 
¢ Untapped Markets—Despite the hue 
and cry here, Aluminium isn’t inter- 
ested only in the U.S. Powell says 
that actually the company makes a 
better net return on sales, say, to Bel- 
gium or Holland. Nathanael Davis, 
looking further ahead, sees Canadian 
ingot supplying the huge untapped 
aluminum market in Latin America 
as well as the U.S.; while a smelter 
development in Africa might be the 
one to take over European and Asian 
markets. 

Both Powell and Davis are bullish on 
aluminum. But both see temporary 
dips in demand that are bound to come 
someday. When they come, says 
Powell, “I hope we'll have guts enough 
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wecur our ROLLRAP 


YOUR CLOTH 


Here’s protection plus, 
for textiles in transit 


Textiles entrusted to MEAD Rollrap get to 
market in factory shape—dry, unwrinkled, un- 
damaged and clean. 

Rollrap is Mead’s trademarked name for a 
most economical and efficient device for pack- 
aging textiles in rolls. It consists of a single 
kraft-lined chestnut board edged with double 
burlap, with drawstrings through the burlap for 
holding a chestnut “header” die cut to any 
needed diameter. 

Rollrap steps up wrapping speed, holds its 
own against steel strapping, offers a fine sur- 
face for stenciling or brand marking, makes a 
neat appearance, keeps shipping weight to a 
thrifty minimum. A wrap to reckon with, indeed. 
Let us tell you more about it. 





MEMO TO FABRICATORS 

Mead Board Sales, Inc., makes no boxes or cartons, 
but supplies MEAD Chestnut Board for fabrication 
into a great variety of finished products. It is made 
from a mixture of chestnut and other hardwood 
fibers that produces board of unmatched strength, 
rigidity and hardness. Though usually laminated 
in various plies, it can be had in combination with 
other materials, upon specification, to meet special 
needs. Your inquiry is invited. 











Mead Board is sold direct by 


MEAD BOARD SALES, INC. 
3347 Madison Road, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 

NEWARK 2, NJ. CHICAGO 6 ILL. 

786 Broad Street 205 W. Wacker Drive 





LYNCHBURG, VA. 





OTHER 
MEAD BOARD PRODUCTS 


A rigid chestnut board, very smooth 
on both sides, whose fine die-cutting 
and embossing qualities make it suit- 
able for toys, small cabinets, etc. 


&r 


CORNER BOARD 
A double kraft-lined chestnut board 
creased for use as corner-protectors 
on steel-strapped packages. Protects 
against outside damage and the steel 
strapping. 


&: 


POKE-PAK 


A scuff-resistant chestnut board with 
upturned front edge that allows |ift- 
truck forks to get under load. Expend- 
able, it eliminates need for wood 
pallets in many cases. 











Engineered WAYS TO BETTER BUSINESS fe Deep ee smelting and piling wp ie- 


gots. Don’t worry, demand will come 
back hard and we'll wish we had them.” 


ll. Line of Succession 


There were plenty of dubious eye- 
brows raised around the Aluminium 
group when Nathanael Davis succeeded 
his father as president in 1947. He was 
32 years old then. Company men took 
a ribbing from outsiders about theit 
“boy” president. 

In retrospect, it seemed perfectly 
natural. Edward K. Davis probably 
wanted youth to take over the com- 
pany—someone who could hold down 
the job for 25 years. He wanted ability. 
If possible, he wanted someone with 
a family responsibility for Aluminium 
Limited. Nat Davis was born for the 
job—“‘sort of like the King of England,” 
explains an employee at Arvida. 

Davis had been brought up with 
aluminum, worked summers in the in- 
dustry, abroad in Italy and Scandinavia. 
He had the broad, liberal internation- 
alist background that Al nium prides 
itself on: a Harvard B.A. in interna 
tional law and relations, topped off 
with a year at the Lond School of 
Economics. After colles ind_ the 
Navy, he worked in London in a top 
job with a British affiliat 

Davis is reserved, methodical—almost 
shy at first meeting. But in conversa- 


the NEW G/W SOUNDGUARD - tion he unveils a keen grasp of the 


industry and the future iluminum. 





Streamliner Desk He makes the best use of advice from 


salty elder statesmen life R. E. Powell. 
tHUMP!—when tense situations call for em- : S There’s plenty of traveling—from Bos- 
phatic gestures—this fully soundproofed WSs ton (where Davis maintains his home 
SOUNDGUARD desk takes the rap and and office) to New York (where Alu 
preserves the quiet dignity of your office. minium maintains a sa fice and 


SIDES, TOP AND DRAWERS are soundproofed central headquarters for top brass) to 


through and through with G/W’s new official headquarters and operations 
SOUNDGUARD process. Soundguard elim- , center in Montreal. He has to look 
inates unnecessary noise—makes your new o | in on Arvida, and on the enginecring 
Streamliner Desk a more substantial com- in British Columbia. A f ecks ago 
panion worker—engineered to the varied , 


he returned from Accra, Gold Coast, 
needs of the individual. and talks with top Briti ind native 


: 3 officials about the Volta River project. 
NOISELESS DRAWERS are interchangeable, glide ¢ Management Ladder—Nat Davis has 
on channel suspensions. Height adjustment a savvy team for guidance. Aluminium 


2} j »¢ ‘ ¢ ae ‘ << ay) M4 
“este et Sees uneven SOUNDGUARD Exclusive G/W runs its staff functions through the 
oors. Standard < , eS i i i l 
a . arc , depth gives maximum cag mee on all Stream- device of incorporated partments, 
usable work surface—yet saves space ine » elimi isturb- ~alle 
\ vork surface—yet saves space. t Desks, eliminates disturb called group management companies. 


ke i ing, distracting noise through 
FLAT OR MOLDED TOPS available in pedestal or the sndtintion aa ae aan One handles research, another publi 
leg types; conference styles with overhang- ing new sound-deadening ma- and employee relation hers sales, 
ing tops. terial applied under pressure finance, administration Fach has a 
by special —— nozzles. president, directors of Alur n, who 
8 











SEE THEM at your Globe-Wernicke dealer, 
listed in classified phone directory. are old hands. 
: This top rung of management is al 
most all American. But in the second 
and third echelons, m«¢ nd more 
Canadians, plus Britons, Swiss, Ger- 
mans, are finding slots 
The top Aluminium brass—with the 
ay : important exception of R. E. Powell 
Engineering Specialists in : \ : —prefer to hang their hats in New 
Office Equipment, Systems York, rather than the Montreal head 
and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio quarters. That’s partly because they 
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Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany—one of the Flying Red Horse companies 
—prides itself on knowing how to get the 
most oil from beneath the surface of the earth 
in the most economical manner. 


In its never-ending program of conservation, 
Magnolia uses the most modern pumping 
equipment to lift the oil to the surface on effi- 
cient pumping schedules. A typical example 
is the unit at Magnolia’s Throne #1, at Snyder, 
Texas. The pumping unit is powered by a 
Wagner 25 hp oil well pumping motor ...a 
motor that combines the desirable character- 
istics of open-type motors with protective 
features that enable it to operate dependably, 
without attention—under a blazing sun—in 


freezing weather—in driving rain—or in sand 
and dust storms. 


This application is but one of thousands 
where specialized requirements are met from 
the complete line of Wagner standard motors. 
Whether it’s a job of pumping oil, or any one 
of hundreds of other industrial operations . . . 
Wagner can furnish a motor with character- 
istics and qualities to do its part economically 
and well. Wagner engi- 

neers are qualified to 

specify the correct 

motor for your require- 

ments. Consult the near- 

est of our 32 branch 

offices, or write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE. « ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S. A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + 
INDUSTRIAL 








©: 


Only the 6Wae@ ExEcunivE | 


is adjustable in so many | 


ways...so easily! 


~~ Model 18-A 
COSCO 


Executive 


$47-50 
( $49.50") 


@ No other chair offers such style, 
quality, and value! And no other ex- 
ecutive chair can match the COSCO 
Executive's six comfort adjustments, 
all made without tools! 

Durable, all-steel construction, 
with foam rubber-cushioned, saddle- 
shaped seat and one-piece base. Du 
Pont “Fabrilite” upholstery and 
Bonderized, baked-on enamel finish 
in modern office colors. Get full de- 
tails! Mail coupon today! 

HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLOMERS, ImOLANA 


"Zone 2. Flonde, Texos, ond I! Western stores 


LW5CO =. 


Also these COSCO favorites: 


mR 


Model 15-S Model 20-A 
Secretaria! Chair Arm Choir 
$32-5° $27-5° 
($33.50°) ($28.50°) 


etroor ee — —  -  E E E  - 
Hamitton Manuracturine Comporarion, 
Dept. B-726, Columbus, Indiana 


Please send. without obligation. name of 
nearest dealer and complete catalog 


| 
f 
! 
! 
i 
! 
! 
! 
! 
j 
! 
! 
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management level t 
¢ Formula—Alumin 
tonomy 
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equipped to handk 
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a fee for its service 
top brass prefer—their 

is to have the ma it amy, sat 
South Africa or Swit run the 
respective shows without er askin 
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international busin« isually a 
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CANADA BRIEFS 





Britain is going all-out iil down con 
tracts for the St. Lawrer iway and 
power project The B | of ‘Trade 
is setting up an inforn enter to 
keep construction outfit nd equip 
ment manufacturers up to date on Ot 
tawa’s plans Said Londoner 
“This is our last chan to invest m 
Canada’s expanding « 

© 
The bloom is off British ( 
boom—temporarily irst, ¢ 
wealth import cuts sl | sales of 
BC’s forest product 
logging; construction non fish 
ing industries are cutt ( 
some areas, retail 


olumbi i 


Ommon 


trike in 


e 
Canadians bought 4/ cat 
May than in the 
—37,619 in all. Dea 
Ottawa’s April cut in « 
to 15%) and the casir 


early in May. 


in) , last year 


n thank 


lit curb 


U. S. steel strike i 
construction project 
Hydro Electric 
ion’ big Cc Kpansion 
chairman Robert Sau 
in Europe with an « 
supplicrs. 


tanio 


a 
Ottawa is plugging fo 
Canadian trade park 
dential clections : 
F mancial Post Ob 
roadblocks to freer 
border, work up a 
trad ith the Meri 
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The right combination... 


Doors that seem locked can be opened if you have the right combination. 


Perhaps the numbers you need can be supplied by Davison. For example, in making modern 
plastics Davison Specialty Catalysts may make improvements possible. If you produce 
foam rubber, remember that Davison Silicofluorides are extremely effective in controlling gelation, 
Other Davison products may open new ways to better production. Davison “know-how” and 


technical assistance are available to you in confidential collaboration on your problems, 


ee 


‘Progress ho dah Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZER 





TURAL GAS Location 


In the more than 460 cities and towns 
in the Gulf South served with depend- 
able natural gas by our company, there 
are many plant sites that will meet all 
of your requirements. 


Besides the advantages of natural gas, 
here are friendly, cooperative people: 
skilled workers; raw materials; excellent 
transportation facilities; ample electric 
power; industrial water; markets; year- 
around working climate. 


Look at the Gulf South from any angle 
... you'll find all the components to assure 
successful operation of your new plant. 


Perhaps we can help you investigate 
the Gulf South. Write our Industrial 
Development Director, P. O. Box 1407, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


GAS 





Profits from this year’s stock- 
splits have been bigger... 


Common Stock 


American-Marietta Corp. ....... 
American Metal Co. ........... 
American Seating 
Atlantic Refining 


Brooklyn Union Gas 
J. 1. Case Co. 


General Refractories 
General Tire & Rubber 
Hammermill Paper 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber 

Arthur G. McKee 

Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills. . 
Nopco Chemical 

Phelps Dodge 

Sunbeam Corp. ............... 
United States Rubber 


* 2-for-1 split followed immediately by 100% stock divid: 
split followed immediately by 50% stock dividend. 


4-for-1* 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2%2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 
2-for-1** 
5-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
10-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 
3-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1# 


d. °*Split app 


$113.75 
31.00 
61.12 
48.00 
75.25 
34.00 
50.00 
66.50 
19.00 
179.37 
64.25 


77,25 





...- before 
the split 


... than after 
the split 


4s 
oh BEC 


seecusltatill 


38 


WA41 79 


d by stockholders but not yet actually consummated. # 2-for-1 


Stel Splits Still Going Strong 


There haven’t been as many stock 
splits this year as last, but that doesn’t 
mean that corporate fission is on the 
wane. 

People insist on comparing 1952 
scores with the first six months of 1951 
—which was one of the busiest stock- 
splitting periods on record. Actually, 
1952 split-ups are well above average in 
pace. 
¢ 1946 Peak—Since Jan. 1, more than 
70 companies have asked stockholders 
to approve creation of two or more 
shares for every one that existed before. 
That’s only 20 less splits than occurred 
in the historic flood 12 months ago 
(BW-—Sep.8’51,p131). And many Wall 
Streeters think that the 1952 total may 
end up within striking distance of rec- 
ord-smashing 1946. 
¢More Coming, If—The Streeters 
argue that a lot more companies are 
now mulling over desirability’ of split 
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ting. All that’s needed to touch off a 
new wave, they say, is the existence of 
a buoyant stock market in the months 
ahead. 

Any Streeter can show you a long 
list of candidates for these future splits. 
lrouble is, most of the lists will include 
just about every stock listed above $100 
i: share on the Big Board. A lot of 
the listings may just be stocks that the 
compiler thinks are “logically in line 
for splits,” rather than actual candi- 
dates. 

rhe compilers are right on one thing, 
though: the necessity for a buoyant mar- 
ket if any notable total of splits is to be 
rung up this year. The record shows 
that epidemics of stock splits occur only 
in times of hot bull markets. Obviously, 
it’s more practical to engage in splits 
when earnings, dividends, and ie 
prices are high. A split needs such con- 
ditions to give its hypodermic effect. 


Usually, announcement of a split 
touches off a dynamic rise in the 
stock. Yet a split in no sense increases 
its intrinsic value. It merely increases 
the number of shares outstanding, and 
boosts individual holdings proportion- 
ately. In a 2-for-] split, the stockholder 
simply ends up with two halves of the 
whole loaf of bread he held before. 
¢ Wider Base—It’s not quite that sim- 
ple. For one thing, the resulting lower 
per-share price usually broadens the 
market for the stock, putting it within 
reach of many more traders and invest- 
ors. Frequently investors who are not 
interested in stocks in the $50-$100 
class prick up their ears at mention of 
the lower prices that follow a split. 
Speculators, too, get more interested 
when lower prices open the way to 
greater percentage appreciation gains. 

This broadening of interest is fre- 
quently the real reason behind manage- 


93 





ment decisions to split stocks. Livelier 
AIR LES S \ trading in the shares m ikes new financ 
T 0 R ing easier. And splits bring a measur- 
at A 5 R A able increase in the number of stock- 
W HE : . holders, as many a pany that has 
blast cleaning / split in recent years will testify 
For example, here’s how a few com- 
panies would be fixed today if they 
hadn't split one or m times in r 
cent years. Amerada Petroleum would 
be selling around $84 share; Sears, 
Roebuck $225; Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. $344; Standard Oil (N. J.) $160 
du Pont common $356; Eastman Ko 
dak common $221; Pepperell Mfg. 
$344; and Allied Chemical & Dye 
$300. All of them would be hopelessly 
out of reach of most of the people who 
can now buy them 
¢ Camouflage—Still, plenty of Wall 
Street cynics say that tl broadening 
of the base isn’t the ly motive be- 
hind postwar stock split They find 
orse that the desire to ob e large per- 
share earnings and to de-emphasize big 
of a Ga & ment dividend payments also play their parts 
The cynics give this diagnosis of the 
corporate thinking: Small returns on 
many shares will draw t fewer brick 
bats from labor unio: intibusiness 


CLEANING AND FINISHING PROBLEMS politicians, and the lil luring times 

ct: r gl ngs 

solving PRODUCTION DEMANDS of spectacularly hig ig 
’ The argument mak ense. Most 


QUALITY CONTROL postwar splits have so been followed 


by one or more boosts in disbursements 
In these days of high costs and shrinking profits, you can’t afford to waste money | to stockholders. In fact, the hope of 
on inferior, time consuming methods of metal cleaning and finishing. So many | higher dividends has probably been the 


firms are now cleaning their parts by Wheelabrating that plants using slower, chief cause of the spectacular price gains 





that have so often followed split-ups or 
rumors of them. The ne hope prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that in the 
Thousands of firms have saved money by installing a Wheelabrator to repay its | postwar period stockholders have never 
cost in 6 to 18 months. They have found that the Wheelabrator is the fastest turned down a management-proposed 
and most thorough cleaning and finishing method in use today. It cleans huge split m any well kn wn st ck : 
quantities in a few minutes and it cleans them so thoroughly that tool life is | * Shrinkage—The ane OB pag 93 
increased and machining and grinding time is cut and inspection facilitated. The shows thet stock-spl A wongygecey eye 

esult is that Wheelabrator cleaning has become the standard of fection i still’ build up mice P profits for 
ers . 8 Of petiecios a stockholders. But t the stock 
many industries. holders have had t increasingly 


This is the way the Wheelabrator cuts costs: nimble to collect th mum avail 


At the General Metals Corporation, 2 Wheelabrators able capital gains 
are cleaning 4 times the work with half the labor. Last year, 31 split stocks showed 


Yearly savings - $24,048.00. areas gine #0 2 tage gs 
y ngs - $24,048. of 1950 and the time t split took 


At Reeves Rubber, Inc., the Wheelabrator slashed effect. Some month they still 

ao preparation time 21 hours daily in preparing sur- showed a gain of 23 Recently, such 
faces of metal parts for rubberizing. early gains have been ¢ ng smaller, 

os ap agg Quantities of tools that formerly required up to two = —— less “or 7 - the we 
let: “The Airless hours cleaning time are now Wheelabrated in7 to Hi “ ra: ’ opetip val hig yt 
isted showed an average gain of only 


Wheelabrator, What ’ 4 i "OF 
- "we te fer 30 minutes at Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. 17% up to the time tl Die. actuals 


You.” Wire collect for details today. went through. A fe ionths later 

; they had sagged to a point only 6% 
above 1951 yearend. Indeed, a third 
of them have fallen b the older 
level. 


7 Wheelabrat 
AIRLESS BLAST been confined lately t t industrial 
1 # companies. There has been much ac 
WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. pil tivity along such lines, also among the 
461 5S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, ind. utilities, railroads, finan companies, 


banks and open-end i nent trusts 


less thorough methods find it difficult to remain competitive and still make a 
profit. Are you having trouble keeping your costs in line? 
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HAST STEP 10 BETTER 
PRODUCTS WITH PLASTICS 


How your plastics molder 
can help you reap the 
full benefit of plastics 


If you’ve been wondering lately how to pro- 
duce your product more efficiently — you'll find 
a friend and ally in your plastics molder. 

The experienced custom molder can offer 
you concrete assistance—from the time your 
product is in the scratch pad stage until it’s off 
the production line—that will give you a better 
product with more sales appeal. 

Working with a plastics molder is like 
adding facilities to your own plant. His design 
staff, mold-making facilities, and molding 
equipment—plus his wide experience in plastics 
—are ready to help you. And—his plant is just 
around the corner from you. (There are hun- 
dreds of qualified custom molders all over 
the country). 

Knowing what your molder’s services are 
and how to use them helps you realize fully 
these benefits inherent in plastics. This infor- 
mation, and more, is contained in Monsanto’s 
new report to management, “How To Plan 
For Production In Plastics.” It’s free, and 
there’s absolutely no obligation, so send for 
your copy today. The coupon is for your 
convenience, 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY:..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


. eecncceossooeeoore® 


aeesesese 


FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT: 
“How To Plan For Production In 
Plastics” tells you how to choose 
your molder, and how to work with 
him to get the most out of plastics. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room | 215 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me your management report, “How To Plan For Production 
In Plastics.” 


Name & Title 





Company 





Address 





City, Zone, State 
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1 
1946 1951 


Dato: Bishop Nationa! Benk of Moweil. 


Hawaiian bank savings 
and time deposits have 
dropped sharply 


Hawaii Puts the Brakes on 


Anyone who tries to get financing to 
buy a house today will find it much 
tougher than it was right after the war. 
That’s because of a relative scarcity of 
mortgage money and the down pay- 
ments still required under Regulation 
X. To get an inkling of how tough it 
can be, though, take a look at the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

It’s true that Hawaii is an extreme 
case. What’s happening there isn’t 
likely to happen on the mainland. But 
the Territory is a good illustration of 
what can result when mortgage money 
gets tight. 
¢ Bad Off—Hawaii is unusually bad off 
for three reasons: 

(1) The Korean war has brought lots 
of business to the islands, and with it 
a big demand for housing. 

(2) Savings deposits are dropping, so 
there’s less and less mortgage money 
available (charts). 

(3) The Territory has been living 
beyond its means, spending more than 
it takes in. 
¢ In Defense—Last week Hawaii’s big- 
gest banks took full-page newspaper ads 
to explain the situation to the public. 
A lot of people had charged them with 
deliberately choking needed residential 
construction. 

his is what the ads point out: The 
monev a bank has available for mort- 
gage loans depends on its savings and 
time deposits. Most of these deposits 
are going to stay with the bank for 
quite some time. So the bank is able 
to invest a substantial proportion of 


% 


Millions of Dollars 

















Dec. 3} 
1946 


Dec. 31 
1951 


While bank real 
estate loans 
have been rocketing 


the assets they create in long-term in- 
vestments, like mortgages. 

¢ The Limit—Between the end of 
1946 and the close of 1951 Hawaiian 
banks quintupled the assets they in- 
vested in mortgages. During the same 
five years, however, savings and time 
deposits dropped sharply. Add the fact 
that Hawaiians have been spending 
more abroad than they took in from 
outside the Territory. The result: The 
ratio of bank loans on real estate to 
bank savings and time deposits jumped 
from 8% at the end of 1946 to 57% 
at the end of last vear. 

What that means is that Bishop 

National, whose total deposits of $183- 
million and savings deposits of $85- 
million at vearend make it the Terri- 
tory’s biggest bank, is probably ap- 
proaching its mortgage-loan _ limit. 
Since it is a national bank, Bishop 
can’t make mortgage loans totaling 
over 60% of savings and time deposits. 
The Bank of Hawaii, the islands’ sec- 
ond largest bank with total deposits at 
yearend of about $171-million and sav- 
ings deposits of $85-million, is in a 
little better position. As a_ territorial 
bank, it can make mortgage loans up 
to about 95% of savings deposits. 
e Getting Tough—Actually, however, 
Bank of Hawaii is clamping down harder 
than Bishop National. At Bank of 
Hawaii, 20-vear GI or FHA loans are 
a thing of the past. Terms now are 10 
or 15 years, down payments are around 
35° t e 


Bishop, on the other hand, still 

















Dec. 31 
1946 


Dec. 31 
1951 


The result: 58% of 
deposits are now in- 
‘ vested in mortgages. So... 


Home Loans 


makes 20-year FHA GI loans, with 
down payments scal from 10% on 
homes in the $10,000 range to 20% 
on larger ones costing § 
Even so, Bishop loan 
now, and only on family 
ings. Apartment ho ind 
mercial buildings are 

¢ Not the Case—Bank of 
plains its tough mortga policy this 
way. Even though it loan up to 
95% of savings deposits, it feels that 
60% is all that should be put into 
long-term mortgag n in 
times when deposit 
at least holding their 

And that’s not th with bank 

deposits in Hawaii tox in spite of 
the millions of dollars being brought 
into the islands by the armed forces. 
e As Usual—All the wl deposits have 
been slipping, shareholdings in local 
savings and loan associations have been 
climbing. Last year t rose about 
$5.7-million, nearly a gain. The 
main reason, obvious! ; that the 
S & Ls generally pay higher rates. The 
banks did boost interest rates from 1% 
to 14% on Jan. 1. But some S & Ls 
pay 3% 

The associations say that they are 
doing “business as usual” on home 
mortgages. But ordinarily they require 
bigger down payments than the banks— 
25% they consider 


And they 


)00 or more. 
to depositors 
dwell- 
com- 


Hawaii ex 


g¢ od 


creasing, OT 


to 33% on house 
properly priced. 

plicants carefully. 
¢ To Blame—Basicall) 
cline in bank deposit 


screen ap- 


ugh, the de- 
t be blamed 
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THERE’S ROOM 
FOR YOUR PLANT 


in this medium-sized town! 


*«\. 


There are good sites plus a well-trained labor force in this medium-sized 
town, set in the heart of a beautiful countryside, Population about 45 000. 


— WITH the dispersal program for new 
plants, there is plenty to be said for the choice 
of the middle-sized town for your new plant location. 


In this town pictured above, for instance, many 
factory workers own small farms and enjoy a fine, 
balanced life for themselves and their families. 
Executive personnel enjoy many advantages in good 
living not possible in metropolitan centers. 


This is one of many middle-sized towns in the Erie 
Area that offer industry a profitable future. Your 
requirements will determine the right location for 
your plant. 


The Erie Area is rich in raw materials and finished 
parts needed by industry. Best of all, it is the center 
of the nation’s largest single market. For 1 of 
America lives here — production and distribution 
are close together. Another advantage—you are 
served by the safe, dependable Erie Railroad which 
connects with New York Harbor and other rail- 
roads west and south. 


The staff of Erie’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment knows the medium-sized town well and will 
be glad to discuss locations with you in this or other 
towns—in complete confidence, of course. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





| 


FOR ACTION AND INFORMATION— 


Write or Phone: 


D. M. LYNN, Asst. Vice President 
Bre Development 
520-C, Erie Railroad 
*< j Midiena “Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
HUNTINGTON y CHerry 1-8400 


nea 


INDIANA Industrial Devel Department 
N“SY¥Ytvanita es ie 


2 
>, INDIANAPOLIS { mie a Room 1078-C, Erie Railroad 

4 se 50 Church Street, ‘New York 7, N. Y. 
Worth 4-4500 





























A MILLION TONS A YEAR... 
That’s America’s production of nails . . . in an almost endless variety of types and sizes. 


Today, a nail machine makes hundreds of accurately pointed and headed nails per minute... 
more than a week’s production for a Colonial family in the days when crude iron nails were 
hammered out by hand. 


WHAT MADE IT POSSIBLE?... 


Modern metallurgy and manufacturing techniques are responsible for America’s tremendous 
yearly production of nails. Today’s steel nails are far tougher and more economical than their 
Colonial counterpart. New functional designs and special finishes have been created . . . other 
metals put to use. And, research now promises nails with even greater holding power. 


AMERICA WORKS THAT WAY... 


Progress and growth demand a ceaseless search for new ways to improve product quality .. . to 
extend utility . . . to increase output . . . to lower costs, That is why management relies on 

the constant flow of information available through America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and 
reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press .. . a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of 
men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 

sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OGUR BUSINESS... 
The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, 
subscribe to—pay for— McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to advertisers for 
featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and lower 
production costs... 


. for the editorial pages tell “how” and the advertising pages tell “with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. & 


| Aili 
OS \ UUs Za 
HEARBQaUARTERS fer BUSINESS INFORMATION od 
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Wire ends now come clean 
at the push of a button 


t 
Rowoval, of insulation used to be a tedious hand operation. Now 


it’s mechanized! 

In the plant of many a manufacturer of electrical equipment, the Osborn 
Brushing Analyst has applied power brushing to simplify wire stripping 
Operations and assure top quality soldered connections. The examples above 
--.a small solenoid and a motor armature coil . . . are typical. The wire ends 
are simply inserted between Osborn wire stripper brushes and the enamel 
or fibrous insulation comes off clean. 


Find out how the latest power brushing techniques can improve your 
production. Call your OBA today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept.755, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osho Brusloit 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
100 





wholly on the § & Ls. The real culprit 
is the Territory’s unfavorable balance 
of trade. 

A study by the Bank of Hawaii shows 
that in 1949 the Territory spent over- 
seas about $70-million more than it 


‘took in. Hawaii pared that down to 


$30-million in 1950, when military ex- 
penditures began to jump. For 1951, 
it was again almost $30-million. But, 
as the bank puts it, “‘Hawaii is still liv- 
ing beyond her mean 
Actually, Hawaii has just about four 
sources of income. Last year, its in- 
come split these four wa 
¢ Sugar—$131-million 
¢ Pineapples—$91-million 
e Tourists and military transients 
—$32-million. 
e U.S. government (mostly armed 
forces)—$272-million 
¢ Spell Trouble—In other words, 46% 
of Hawaii’s mainland-dollar revenue 
last year came from the federal govern 
ment. A substantial.s! f this could 
easily disappear later That could 
spell a lot of trouble for Hawaii, where 
just before Korea one out of six people 
in the labor force was un mployed 
The fact that even under today’s 
abnormal conditions, Hawaii ran about 
$30-million in the red last year has the 
local bankers worried. Besides, there 
could be marketing or labor troubles 
in the sugar and pineapple industries 
Even now, pineapp!l e is facing 
stiff competition from California and 
Florida orange juice. And a recession 
on the Mainland could reduce the flow 
of tourist income. 
eA Balance—The Ba of Hawaii 
points out that during | ) and 1951 
consumer goods make uy abnormally 
high percentage of import For ex 
ample,” it says, “in 1940 there was a 
passenger car for every 6.7 persons in 
the Territory. . . . But today there is a 
car for every 3.7 person 
The bank points out that such im 
provements in living standards can only 
be sustained if Hawaii continues to pro 
duce more and if it keeps “spending 
and saving in a balanced relation to 
earnings.” It feels that money spent 
for housing is unproducti [ts opinion 
is that the Territory really can afford 
only about: 1,400 new homes a year, 
instead of the 2,000 or more built in 
each postwar year so far 
e A Big If—If volume of savings levels 
off about where it is now, the bank fig- 
ures that all local lenders can safely put 
about $12-million or $13-million a year 
into new mortgages. This would come 
from new savings, and from amortiza- 
tion of the area's existing $150-million 
of mortgage debt. Along with this, 
both Bank of Hawaii and Bishop want 
to attract about $5-million in additional 
funds from insurance companies. The 
$18-million would provide about 1,400 
new homes. 
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for colored concrete floors 
and sidewalks use COLORUNDUM 


All over the nation modern building design trowelled into the fresh 
now includes the use of Colorundum in colored concrete concrete topping 


floors, sidewalks, roof decks, industrial 

and other walkways and driveways. Colorundum is used 
widely in exteriors or interiors... as a 

wear-resistant and colorful concrete topping of 

long life... at practically the average 

cost of ordinary concrete. Decorative color 

combinations are often employed of red, 

maroon, brown, green, dark green, french grey, black. 
Colorundum is a dry powder ready for use, 

composed of coloring mediums, fused aggregates, 
water-repellent and hardening elements. 

Colorundun is dusted on and floated and trowelled into 
the fresh concrete topping. The non-slip, 

non-metallic surface makes it an ideal flooring on 

new concrete or when replacing 

old concrete floors or sidewalks. Colorundum power plant floor Colorundum industrial floor 


Pewreee eee ee2eeo22@ (re soe ett 


' 4. C. HORN COMPANY, INC., ss 
§ Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

1 Please send me [J complete data on 

| COLORUNDUM 

t 0 free copy of your 

1 96-page Construction 
1 Data Handbook 

! 

i 

| 

i 


A. C. HORN COMP ANY, Inc. ast. 1897 De at Oe ea ae 


Manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 4 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. © Los Angeles -San Francisco Houston ! 
Chicago - Toronto SUBSIDIARY OF SUN CHEMICAL CORP. U cry 


FIRM NAME. 


ADDRESS 
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Under $1,000 
$1,000 to 
$3,000 


$3,000 
to 
$5,000 


$5,000 
to 
$7,500 





T ieele are getting more money... 


Percent of spending units (with $3,000 or 
more income before taxes) that prefer 
each type of investment 


Assets of 
fixed income 
value 


Assets of 
fluctuating 
money value 


1949 1950 


Savings accounts 18 13 
Savings bonds 54 49 
Accounts or bonds 7 7 


Common stocks 2 
Real estate 9 
Common stock or 

real estate 


Other 
Not ascertained 


n.a.; not avoilable 


3 


--.and they are slowly 
shifting their 
investment ideas. _ 


$7,500 
and over 


Investors Tur 


In April, Federal R 
lished the major fi 
survey of consun 
showed that peop! 
of spending their b 
(BW—Apr.12’52,p19 

Last week, FRB f 
vestment plans. It 
spending plans are 
gradual but definit 
riskier holdings. P 
ing preference for 
real estate and a 
In savings account 
(chart, bottom left 

Che fact that px 
are making more 
used to (chart, up 
many of them stil 
rise (chart above 
ence on this trend 
¢ Higher Incomes—( 
becoming more an 
class economy, wit 
of the very poor. B 
now, the number 
comes of $7,500 
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Prices No 
will price 
rise changes 


2 


Prices 
will 
drop 


-. they still expect 
prices to rise... 


Toward Higher Yields 


doubled and the segment earning over 
$4,000 has grown from 18% to 36%. 
Conversely, the proportion of those 
making less than $2,000 has declined 
from 40% to 28% 

But while people are making more 
money, they're increasingly worried 
about keeping it. Only half of those 
surveyed who had income increases 
during 1951] felt that their financial 
situation had been improved. They 
feared that their increased earnings 
would be more than offset by bigger 
tax bites and rising prices. 

As was the case in FRB’s survey last 
year, very few thought prices would 
fall this year. Many more figured prices 
would stay the same. But almost half 
(49%) of the people expected prices 
to keep on going up. 
¢ Trend to Risks—Against this back- 
ground of rising incomes and fear of 
rising prices FRB observes a marked 
shift of investment preference—from se- 
cure, low-yield savings accounts and 
bonds to riskier, higher-yield common 
stocks and real estate. 
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Three years ago, only one person 
in nine picked real estate or common 
stocks as the best place to put his 
money. This year the count is one in 
four 

Main reason consumers give for put- 
ting their money in common stocks is 
higher rate of return. Very few said 
they made their choice as an inflation 
hedge. Those who bought real estate 
said they did so because it was tangible 
property—something permanent in this 
changing world 

Savings bonds showed the biggest 
drop in preference—from 59% in 1949 
to 39% in 1952 
¢ Bond Plans—FRB also did some in- 
quiring about what people planned to 
do with the cash they got from savings 
bonds that mature this year and next. 
They found, first of all, that a good 
many people didn’t even know they 
had bonds coming due. Of those who 
did know their maturity dates, over 
30% planned not to cash their bonds 
in, 25% intended to take their money, 
and the rest had no plans at all. 





LOOK! 


cold dipping is here 


New controlled viscosity plastisol 
simplifies production 


YS et ag cs gloves are just one of 
the items made by cold dipping 
with this new plastisol . . . Ameran 
CV-P (controlled viscosity plastisol). 
For it may be used on vertical forms 
for dipping plastisol, without heat treat- 
ment of the form. Flow characteristics 
permit close control and uniformity 
of film thickness. 

You get another “first” with Ameran 
CV-P—uniform film with good elong- 
ation. And Ameran CV-P’s viscosity is 
controlled—does not change in storage. 


Think, too, of these additional ad- 
vantages. Besides cold dipping Amer- 
an CV-P may be used for coating, 
molding or casting. Ideal for metal 
baskets, toys, canvas gloves, women’s 
shoes and other saleable products! 


Ameran CV-P can be made resistant 
to oils, greases, most chemicals and 
acids. No solvents are needed—no fire 
hazard. No recovery system. Can be 
compounded in a wide range of colors, 
including white. Check over the ways 
you can use this versatile new material. 
Then write us for technical advice or 
samples. Just address Dept. AF-5, 
American Anode, 60 Cherry Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


What can 
AMERICAN ANODE 


de for you 7 


CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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“WE MODERNIZED OUR PLANT, INSTALLED 


“IN ADDITION, AUTOMATIC 
COAL- AND ASH-HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT CUTS LABOR 
CosTsS 60%!” 





This view shows how River Raisin boilers but outside the plant. The space. Coal is delivered to the stoker 
has installed its modern fly-ash re- plant also features outdoor coal hoppers through automatic scales 
injection system at the rear of the handling to save additional interior which weigh and record the flow. 





If you operate a steam plant, you can’t afford 
to ignore these facts! 


COAL in most places is today's lowest-cost fuel. 


COAL resources in America are adequate for all needs — for hundreds of 
years to come. 


COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized and by far the 
most efficient in the world. 


COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of all fuels. 
COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 


COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and more—for with 
modern combustion and handling equipment, the inherent ad- 
vantages of well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY—FOR LOW COST 





NEW COAL-BURNING EQUIPMENT, 
AND CUT OUR FUEL COSTS 45%!” 


says Mr. A. J. Goetz, Executive Vice President, 
River Raisin Paper Co., Monroe, Michigan. 


“We recently modernized our entire 
plant following an extensive engineer- 
ing survey. New coal-burning equip- 
ment was installed...our coal-handling 
system was redesigned...heat losses 


Modernizing your present plant? Building a new 
one? In either case it will pay you to get the modern 
facts about coal from a consulting engineer. He'll 
show you how an up-to-date coal installation can 
meet your specific needs—and at the same time save 
you more money than you thought possible. 

With automatic coal- and ash-handling equip- 
ment you can cut labor costs toa minimum... anda 
modern combustion installation will give you more 
steam for less fuel. Actually, today, you can get from 
10 to 40% more power from each ton of coal than was 
possible a few years ago. 


were reduced...efficiency raised. As a 
result, our fuel costs have been cut 45 
to 50%—proving to us that for economy 
and efficiency you just can’t beat bitu- 
minous coal burned the modern way.” 


changes. They give us 
maximum efficiency 
under all operating 


conditions. 


And, if you burn coal, you'll never have to worry 
about a shortage of fuel. America’s coal reserves 
are virtually inexhaustible, and this coal is mined 
by one of America’s most efficient and productive 
industries. 

This means that coal users—unlike those commit- 
ted to other fuels—get the advantage of dependable 
future supply as well as the most stable prices. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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STOP RUST 


PACKAGING 


COSTS CUT FROM 
£4.70 40 $1.8 VAPOR 
To avoid the mess and 


cost of “slushing” diesel FROM 

ports with oil, a big 

locomotive firm adopted Pp 7. Pp E R 
Angier VP!. Now cylinder 
heads (above) are 
protected for 72% less 
cost. If YOU ship or 
store metal in any 
form, send for 
“VPI Facts” today. 


" ANGIER VPI" WRAP 


om 
ANGIER CORPORATION , 
Framingham 7, Mass. 


Most Experienced Name in 
Vapor Rust Preventives 














This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an off 
uch securities. The offer is made only by means of the 


NEW ISSUE 
$100,000,000 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
3° Convertible Subordinate Debentures 
Dated July 1, 1952 Due July 1, 1982 
Convertible into Common Stock at $150 per share on or before 
July 1, 1962, at $165 thereafter and on or before July 1, 1967, 


at $180 thereafter and on or before July 1, 1972, at $195 there- 
after and on or before July 1, 1977, and at $210 thereafter. 


Price 101.50% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Pr ctus may be obtained from the under 1 only 


pe Seren hn camuiiianen u ith ‘the sseuibe law tee oe respec vee States. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


July 15, 1952 





























Credit Plan Will Help 
Fill Home Coal Bins 


When you buy hard coal for your 
home furnace, you lly fill your 
bin—perhaps a whol iter’s supply. 
And you pay for it h, frequently 
a painful subtraction 

Competing fuels, like oil and natural 
gas, don’t have this difficulty. You pay 
for them on the spot, too, but they are 
usually delivered in ill, more fre 
quent, quantities 

The anthracite industry thinks that’s 
one of the reasons why it has slipped 
from 74-million ton ned in 1929 
to 42-million tons last year. Production 
and transportation costs had long since 
limited hard coal pretty well to the 
home-heating field which takes 80% 
of production. And the cash payment 
problem has been eating into it there. 
¢ Oldest Producer—F'or a long time an 
thracite producers have been trying to 
buck this trend. Last week, Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Co hich handles 
coal operations for Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., announced a new gim- 
mick. Lehigh is trying an instalment 
financing plan (BW-—Jul.19°52,p36), 
which it hopes will eventually boost its 
sales by 75% Last ir, the parent 
company, oldest anth te producer 
in the U.S., had total coal sales of 
about $38-million 

Lehigh’s plan, work ut with a 
group of Philadelphia banks and with 
a national finance ipany, would 
make it possible for ners to buy 
coal on the instalment in and per 
mit dealers to pay for their coal as they 
sell it. 

For the dealer, the plan would work 
something like this: T] lealer gives 
Lehigh his one-year note for the invoice 
price and freight charg the usual 
discount, on the coal Lehigh 
then sells his note to the banks. On the 
fifth of cach month, tl ler reports 
all his previous month ind pays 
the cost and freight ch this coal. 
Previously, he had to p full within 
30 days of delivery for il shipped 
him. 

For coal consumers, t re liberal: 
nothing down and 12 months to pay. 
The dealer will sell his mer paper 
to the finance compan 


Big Board Adopts 
the Five-Day Week 


The 10-year battle t Saturday 
closings on the New Y Stock Ex 
change (BW—Feb.2’52,p11 finally 
ended this week with vict The Ex- 
change’s board of gov voted to 
close Saturdays all year id, and to 
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The new “Ozamatic’—compact, 
large-volume copying macbine 
manufactured by Ozalid Division 
of General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Stainless steel developing tank 
used in the “Ozamatic.” 


FULL COLOR 16-MM SOUND FILM 
27 minutes running time 


The dramatic story of the 
discovery of stainless steel . 
how early production problems 
were solved .. . how the lus- 
trous long- lasting metal grew 
to its cong noe A y importance. 
Republic Steel's new film is 
now available for showing to 
p meey « groups, without 
rge. Requires 16-mm. sound 
projector. Send name of 
Organization or group, type of 
preveceer. requested date, to: 
deal Pictures Corp., me East 
So. Water St., Chicago 1 Ill.: 
or write Republic Steel, 
Dept. K, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


POP O OO e ee Ree eee EERE Eee 


Prreerrrrrrirr iris) 


Peececerceccesecceese 


a Triple Advantage for Ozalid 


@ At the heart of every Ozalid copying machine is a stainless steel 
developing tank. An endless rubber belt carries exposed Ozalid material 
over the perforated face of the tank. Ammonia vapors—generated inside 
the tank—pass through the perforations and develop the image. In a 
matter of seconds, businessmen get accurate duplicates of all kinds 
of paperwork. Each is dry and ready for immediate use. 


Ozalid reports three definite advantages from their use of ENDURO 
Stainless Steel for many of these tanks: (1) Ease of fabrication, includ- 
ing drawing, forming, perforating; (2) Smooth, non-abrasive surfaces 
that require no finishing; and (3) Excellent corrosion resistance. 


What tough jobs have you for ENDURO Stainless Steel? Your designers 
and engineers can develop many a profitable use for this metal that 
stubbornly resists rust and corrosion . . . that is superbly easy to clean 
and to keep clean .. . that resists heat and maintains its great strength 
at both scorching and sub-zero temperatures ... that is high in 
strength-to-weight ratio . . . that has no plating to chip off or wear 
away ... that makes equipment /ast long. 

You furnish the problem, either in process or product; Republic 
metallurgists will help you apply the proper analysis of ENDURO 
Stainless Steel to overcome it. Write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 











Remington Rand’s M. N. Rand says: 
Modern Moving...More and More 


\ 





TIGERS? RAND. 
WE NEED A “FLYING 
WAREHOUSE” FOR 
Dy SEATTLE. O.K.? 


MR. RAND, IT'LL 700 SLOW, SAM 
TAKE A BOX CAR TO ... BUT WAIT 
SHIP THIS STUFF! A MINUTE! 











THIS REALLY ... AND AT A REASONABLE 

SOLVED OUR COST, SAM-ONLY $18.95 A 
PROBLEM, 

MR. RAND! 

US TIGERS ALWAYS 
AIM TO PLEASE... 














NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Regularly Scheduled Service 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacome, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. 


aad IMGT ae wr y 
we. 4 J ia 


OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES. LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA - CABLE. FLYTIGER 








extend weekday trading to 3:30, start- 
ing Sept. 29. ; 

Two recent developments tipped the 
balance: 

¢ The Big Board mpetitor, the 
New York Curb Ex we, extended 
trading hours to 3:3( f ecks 
(BW—May2+4'52,p16\ 

e The Brookings stockholder sur- 
vey (BW—Jul.5’52,p36) found that the 
proportion of shareowning families to 
population is highest in the Far West, 
and that the North Central states have 
the largest number of shareowning fam 
ilies. Keeping the Exchange open an 
other half hour mak t that much 
more likely that such stockholders will 
use Exchange facilitic It advances 
closing time, for inst from 12 
noon Pacific time to 12:30 

Statistics kept by the Curb Exchange 
on extended trading indicate that the 
3:30 closing made up r business 
normally done on Saturdays, and per 
haps a bit more About 10% of all 
trading was done in the last half hour 

That did a lot to overcome the op 
position of the big Wall Street “wire 
houses”—those with branches around 
the U.S. They've always argued that 
many of their custom place orders 
only on Saturdays. But many other 
Wall Street firms have found it hard 
to attract office help with a five-and 
w-half-day week. Furthermore, som¢ 
houses think they lose money by stay- 
ing open Saturdays 


or 
igo 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Mergers of national banks have been 


simplified by a long-pending bill passed 
by Congress at the end of the session 
It provides that minority stockholders 
of a bank which is taking over another 
bank can no longer demand appraised 
value of their shares in cash. Onh 
minority stockholders of the absorbed 
bank now have that privil 

e 
Railroads earned $55-million in Mav 
the Assn. of American Railroads esti 
mates. For the first five months, th« 
carriers earned an estimated $237-mil 
lion, compared with $208-million in 
the same 1951 period 

ry 
Short interest on the N York Stock 
Exchange, as of July 15, was about 13 
million shares, the Exchange reports 
This is the fifth consecutive month that 
the short interest has declined 

= 
No bids, please: Southern Railway 
wants ICC to let it sell $45-million in 
bonds privately, without competitive 
bidding. ICC recently all d Atlantic 
Coast Line to sell a bond issue privately 
(BW-—Jan.19°52,p152). Southern feels 
it can get a better price that way. 
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No. 8 in a Series by Jones & Lamson of Cost-Cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


Tomorrow's course is being plotted TED, 


THE ‘FACTORY OF THE FUTURE’: 


On 


Ihings to Come 


PROGRAM: Four years of research into the most advanced developments in industrial 
planning and experiment . . . plant design, methods and materials... 
processes and management philosophy. 


RESULTS: A Factory Management and Maintenance two-volume symposium on tomorrow’s 
technologies that are here today and point the way to a rapidly expanding 
economy of more and better products at lower cost. 


Designed primarily for production management, 
FM &M’s important 500-page special report on the 
Factory of the Future is “must” reading for admin- 
istrative management as well. 


A brief run-down on the contents of the report: 


Why today’s factories cannot meet tomorrow’s needs. 
An analysis of the dynamically expanding social and 
economic forces which have created a high-pressure need 
for revolutionary increases in productivity and efficiency. 


The Factory of the Future is here today — piecemeal. 
Blueprint for a fully automatic plant which could be 
built with already existing machines and control devices. 
Also the story of a 99% automatic plant that is in 
operation now. 


A glossary of Factory of the Future technical terms. 
Advanced technology is creating a new language. You'll 
need to know about such things as servo-systems, digital 
computers, bio-mechanics, transitors, modularization. 

'y is ready for the Factory of the 
Future. Twelve things you'll do with new production 
equipment to increase output per worker, standardize 
components, step up automaticity, increase machine 
speeds, and simplify processes. 


Today’s “saree 
1 


New management problems in the Factory of the 
Future. Advanced technology is insistently demanding 
advanced management techniques. Nineteen management 
problems are cited, and the requirements for their 
solutions are analyzed. 


» 
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Today’s new product materials are ready for the 
future. Already waiting for industrial application are a 
wide variety of new materials that will affect product 
design and simplify production. Discussed here are the 
latest developments in plastics, adhesives, alloys, 
powdered metals, ceramics and organic finishes. 


How the atom is shaping the Factory of the Future. 
A discussion of the dramatic and revolutionary ways in 
which industry is already harnessing the energy of the 
atom. Also a view down three se avenues of atomic 
research that lead into the future. This is accompanied 
by an atomic glossary. 


The physical aspects of the Factory of the Future. 
What it will look like, what it will be made of, and how 
it will be built. Discussed here are 4 important trend- 
setters in plant building methods—glued laminated tim- 
bers, pre-stressed concrete beams, pre-cast sandwich 
walls, and long-span multiple arch construction. 


How plant services will meet tomorrow's production 
needs. A discussion of “packaged” services, new service 
equipment, and simplified installation methods that are 
converting today’s factory into the smooth-running push- 
button power « be of tomorrow. 


Seven significant plants designed for the future. 
Tomorrow’s po requirements of flexibility, economy, 
automaticity, efficiency, versatility and comfort are being 
demonstrated today in the plants of Airesearch Company, 
Barth Stamping and Machine Works, Owens-Corning 
Fibreglass, Lincoln Electric, C. O. Owen & Company, 
Reliance Electric and Engineering Company, and Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Company. , 


J & L machine tools are delivering automaticity, higher production at close 
tolerances, and lower operator fatigue, to an increasing number 


of manufacturers. A discussion with our engineers may help you solve 
problems of reducing costs and increasing efficiency in metal working. 


M. 


The "Factory of the Future,’ Factory and M. 
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For an additional list of pertinent books, booklets, films and catalogs, consult Volume I, page 228; Volume II, page B124, 
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operations in the Middle East and 
South America. 
¢ Other Factors—It may be, however, 
that the importance of Iran’s oil has 
been exaggerated. If you look at the 
price trend of oil shares in recent years, 
you can see that the big advance in the 
oils has come since Korea. That’s es- 
pecially true of shares of crude pro- 
ducers, which have the most “romance” 
for investors. 

It seems that holders of oil shares be- 
lieve that as long as there is a big vol- 


ume of military buying, the oils will 
continue to hold up strongly. After 
all, Iran’s production used to be only 
about 6% of world production. 

¢ Doing Fine—The annual Chase Na- 
tional Bank oil survey, just published, 
shows that although expenses in 1951 
were up about 15% and taxes 45%, 
the industry’s profit margin actually 
rose. Net income was 11.4% of gross 
revenue, compared to 11.2% in 1950. 
Dollarwise, net income rose 20% over 
1950 to a new high. 





1951 
Stock Group Year- April 
end close 
182.4 179.9 
. 199.1 1946 


Composite Index 
Industrial Index 
Railroad Index 

Utility Index 115.2 1162 


Aircraft manufacturing 172.3 162.3 
Air transport. 391 310.2 
Automobiles ‘ . 194 203.4 
Auto parts. x 148 149.0 
Auto trucks. : 121 117.6 


Bituminous coal 441.8 
Building materials 155.1 
Carpets, rugs.... 120.6 
Chemicals 224.7 
Confectionery 122.5 
Containers—Glass 122.7 
Containers— Metal 98.2 
Copper. ~ 167.7 
Department stores 250.9 
Distillers 383.1 


Drugs—Ethical 230.6 
Drugs—Proprietary, cosmetics. 148.0 
Electrical equipment 143.8 
Farm machinery 163.2 
Fertilizers 425.4 


Finance companies. 144.9 
S¢, 10¢, $1 chains 123.0 
Food companies 142.5 
Food chains 232.7 
Gold mining (U. S.) § 58.3 


Lead, zinc 112.9 
Leather 174.7 
Machine tools 166.1 
Machinery 162.0 
Mail order, general chains 230.7 


Metal fabricating 143.4 
Mining, smelting f 127.1 
Motion pictures 151.9 
Office, business equipment < 216.2 
Oil—Crude producers 769.1 


Oil—Integrated companies. 292.0 
Paper ae 517.6 
Printing, publishing r ! 110.1 
Rail equipment. 99 4 

Rayon 484.3 
Shipbuilding . 240.7 
Shipping... ‘ : 
Se reer : J 112.0 
Soft drinks. perecdiwas 96.5 
Steel jaeees¥e 188.9 


-. 119.0 118.2 
Textile weavers... . 299.9 267.8 
Tires, rubber goods 431.9 396.7 
Tobacco... . sas 74.3 73.6 
TV, electronics. . 262.5 281.5 
Vegetable oils. . . 287.0 245.9 
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Summer Rally Wipes Out Some 1952 Losses 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 


America’s production leadership 
depends on efficient movement of ma- 
terials and rapid distribution of goods. 
The Motor Freight Industry is proud 
to be a full partner in the great trans- 


‘portation system that does this job. Air, 


rail, water and highway carriers—each 
hauls its share. Each, in healthy com- 
petition, contributes to a strong econ- 
omy. In this system of free enterprise, 
the public is the primary beneficiary. 











When Drama Struck Routine Stee! Talk 


@ Murray, at pep session, casually suggested that 


committee invite industry heads to talk. 


@ To everyone's surprise, the brass appeared, were 


cheered as they struck an amiable note. 


@ Hostility thawed, and peace was very near. But no 


one took the essential step, and the chance evaporated. 


As this week opened, the steel strike 
became 50 days old. That makes it the 
longest stoppage in the history of the 
American steel industry: longer and 
far more complete than the 1919 con- 
flict which saw unionism driven out of 
the mills for almost two decades; longer 
and more complete than the Little 
Steel strike of 1937 in which the CIO 
fought for recognition from independ- 
ent companies; longer by far than the 
1946 walkout over wages and the 1949 
ticup over pensions. 
¢ Pep Talk—To mark its 50th day and 
to hold up the spirits of his embattled 
union, Philip Murray opened the week 
by calling his 160-man_ wage-policy 
committee together in Pittsburgh. It 
was scheduled to be a largely routine 
pep session, designed to reiterate union 
defiance and show the industry that 
Murray had the full support of his or- 
ganization. That’s exactly what it did 
—in part. It also did something else. 
¢ Lost Chance—The policy committee 
meeting departed from the familiar 
script and produced something brand 
new and unrehearsed. It became, in 
effect, a golden opportunity for end- 
ing the strike on a face-to-face, friendly 
basis—the first such opportunity since 
government intervention in the dis- 
pute succeeded in snarling it up. 

The opportunity was muffed by all 
concerned. 

And so, at midweek, a thoroughly 
alarmed and harassed Defense Dept. 
was demanding of the White House 
that it do something—anything—to get 
steel moving to armament makers 
whose plants were closing (page 27). 
¢ Old Gambit—Here is how the lost op- 
portunity was made and lost: 

In the course of his address to the 
mecting of his committeemen, Murray 
offered a time-honored gambit. Address- 
ing the industry, through the assembled 
newspapermen, he earnestly declaimed, 
“Come here and state your case to the 
union.” 

That kind of invitation has _tradi- 
tionally been extended by union lead- 


112 


ers and it has often been extended by 
Murray himself. He did it, in fact, 
several times before during the current 
strike. It has always been assumed to 
be standard labor rhetoric, evoking, if 
anything at all, a polite declination. 
¢ Direct Bid—On this occasion, how- 
ever, Murray decided to add a little 
drama to the old chestnut. He sent a 
delegation from the William Penn ho- 
tel where the committee was in session 
to the new U.S. Steel-Mellon building 
where the steel industry maintains a 
conference headquarters. The union 
delegation left the unwritten invitation 
with the office receptionist, asked for 
an afternoon appointment with steel 
executives, and scooted back to the 
William Penn. That was almost noon. 

Less than a_ half-hour later, U.S. 
Steel president Ben Fairless, Jones & 
Laughlin board chairman Ben Moreell, 
and U.S. and Bethlehem vice-presidents 
John Stephens and Joe Larkin went to 
lunch together. They talked very casu- 
ally about the invitation. None of them 
found any reason to take it seriously. 
eN. Y. Reaction—But in New York, 
C. L. Austin, J. & L. president, learned 
about the offer by teletype. He got 
Parker Sharpe, J. & L. counsel, on the 
telephone. “Call a meeting of our 
management committee right away and 
tell them I recommend we accept Mur- 
ray’s invitation.” The committee, made 
up of company vice-presidents, was 
quickly assembled and voted unani- 
mously to have Moreell take the union 
platform. 

Confronted with this fait accompli 
as they returned from lunch, the Fair- 
less group were startled. The labor re- 
lations men opposed the idea strenu- 
ously, but the public relations men em- 
braced it. A meeting of the top indus- 
try negotiating committee was sum- 
moned. 

When the union delegation kept its 
date with Stephens, Larkin, and Mo- 
reell, at 3:05 to present their invitation 

tsonally, they were told it already 

ad been taken under advisement. 


Meanwhile, Murray had recessed the 

policy committee to await an answer 
from the companies, and to hold a 
press conference to announce that the 
committee had directed negotiators to 
continue the strike. Also, he told as- 
sembled reporters, the committee de 
cided to return to a demand that rec 
ommendations of the Wage Stabiliza 
tion Board be the basis of a settle- 
ment—a move no one took very seri 
ously. 
e Surprise—Stephens, Moreell, Larkin, 
and John Morse, Bethlehem attorney, 
decided to accept Murray’s challenge. 
They tried to reach him by telephone, 
but couldn’t. “Let’s pack up and go 
on over there,” Moreell suggested 
Hardly five minutes later, the four steel 
executives strode unannounced into the 
William Penn’s Urban Room, peeled 
off their coats, and were set for the 
conference to reconven¢ 

Hardly anyone noticed them at first 
Then someone called out, “Hey, they’re 
here.” Expressions of incredulity flashed 
over the faces of strike-hardened union 
leaders. There was a moment of sur 
prised silence, and then a cheer swept 
the room. Committee members scram 
bled for their chairs 

If Murray was flustered because the 
company people had called his bluff, 
he didn’t show it. He shook hands 
cordially with each, then admonished 
committeemen that the industry spokes 
men were to get a fair hearing—without 
interruption. He reviewed the 
in the strike. Then he turned 
meeting over to Stephens 
¢ Applause—Murray’s admonition to 
be polite proved unnecessary. The com- 
mittee heard each speaker out, and 
applauded each politely. Larkin was 
given an ovation when he commented, 
wryly, that he had the impression that 
“Phil Murray has already won a hell 
of a victory.” 

When the steel executives finished 
their talks, the scene was set for a set- 
tlement of the strike. “You could feel 
the bitterness melting away,” said one 
industry official who was present. 

If at that moment any members of 
the policy committee had suggested 
that the union and industry spokes- 
men adjourn to another room to work 
out a settlement, the strike might have 
ended in two hours 
e Muffed Chance—That was the mo- 
ment of great good feeling—the first 
since the strike began. It was the 
golden opportunity for steel peace. But 
it wasn’t taken. Without anyone sug- 


issues 


the 
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gesting that they remain, the steel ex- 
ecutives left the room. 

Although Murray proceeded to tell 
his committee the dispute was “hope- 
lessly deadlocked,” a settlement was 
within easy grasp. Differences be- 
tween company and union positions 
were slight, and getting smaller at each 
conference. 
¢ Nearer and Nearer—Money matters 
were mostly out of the way. The in- 
dustry agreed to hike pay 124¢ an hour, 
retroactive to Mar. 16, and to increase 
the “increment” between each job class 
by a half-cent. The total would be 
about 16¢, on an average. WSB had 
recommended a 124¢ raise retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 24¢ more on July 1, and 
24¢ more Jan. 1, 1953. 

Only one money issue was up in 
the air: The industry balked at time- 
and-a-half pay for Sunday work. Too 
much chance for exploitation, it said. 

WSB had recommended a cut in 
the North-South  differential—which 
amounts to 10¢ per hour for U.S. 
Steel and Republic. ‘The industry 
agreed to reduce it by 5¢ an hour. 
Companies also agreed to grant the 
six paid holicays recommended by 
WSB, as well as double-time for holi- 
day work, and three-week paid vaca- 
tions after 15 years. 

WSB had returned the union’s guar- 

anteed-annual-wage demand to the 
parties, along with a demand for a 
larger reporting allowance, suggesting 
they resume bargaining on both points. 
Apparently, neither is currently a prob- 
lem. And, for the moment, some of 
the heat seems off “management 
rights” and “‘local practices” clauses— 
which WSB suggested should remain 
unchanged. 
* Union Shop—Mostly, negotiations 
are snagged today on one major non- 
economic issue, the union shop. WSB 
snarled bargaining and set the stage for 
a strike when it recommended that 
the union be given some form of union 
shop. The industry said it would 
never give in on that. 

But it has, somewhat. The com- 
panies have offered a plan which would 
require a new employee to sign an 
application for union membership when 
he is hired, to take effect 30 days later. 
However, if before then he decides 
to stay out of the union, he need only 
notify the company by mail between 
the 15th and 30th days and the mem- 
bership application would be voided. 
He could a his job. 

Murray agreed to this plan. But he 
said that in return the industry must 
eliminate an “escape” clause, through 
which an employee could quit the 
union, without jeopardizing his job, at 
the end of each contract period. The 
companies wouldn’t be a party to any 
——- that would make an em- 
ployee a life member of any union. 
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ECAUSE we've bought some subsidiaries and 
divisions and started some others, we are 

occasionally described as a big company. 

Actually, we aren’t. We are a number of closely 
related small businesses, each having the flexibility and independence of a 
small organization. 

We have no ambition for bigness as such. Every affiliated division was 
acquired or organized with these very specific goals in mind— 

To reduce selling costs by marketing a larger number of related products 

through a single selling force. 

To spread the mounting administrative costs of doing business under an 

enormously complex government. 

To secure more modern and efficient production facilities with lower 

manufacturing costs. 

To level sales and employment peaks and valleys. 

To lower costs to the customer by bringing manufacturing closer to markets 

and sources of supply. 

Simply building or buying more plants doesn’t result in more sales. Our 
sales growth, we think, is more directly traceable to the basic plan we employ 
than to the bricks and mortar that house our manufacturing facilities. 


* * + 


In these days of rising building costs, a surprising number of families are 
building their own homes. Because our Delta Power Tool Division builds the 
tools with which so many of these homes have in turn been built, we have 
put into beoklet form the story of one such “home made" house. “Clarence 
Reithman Hed a ‘Dream House’ and Built it Himself” tells how a young 
Sidney, Ohio veteran designed and constructed his home for under $7000 
complete, and in less than a year. If you'd like a copy, let us know. 








+ * * 


In cities across the country, one of the pressing problems is traffic. City 
planners say it would even be worse had it not been for the development of 
the parking meter. 

Now, with many cities completely sold on the advantages of metered park- 
ing along curbs, the newest trend is toward metered parking lots. A typical 
example of how this works out is Greensboro, N. C. 

By mid-summer, Greensboro will have ten large off-street parking lots in 
operation. Except for one leased lot, all are city-owned and were paid for 
with parking meter revenue. The value of the real estate involved was 
$300,000. Meter charges vary according to the lot’s location with respect to 
the business section. 

Like many other progressive towns, Greensboro uses Magee-Hale Park- 
O-Meters, built by our Tulsa Division and marketed by the Magee-Hale 
organization of Oklahoma City. 


* ” * 


In our East Chicago, Ind., plant there is a shelf of red-bound books worth 
hundreds of thousands—perhaps millions—of dollars. They were written in 
that plant, over a period of 25 years. They are all titled ““Laboratory Projects.” 

In them is recorded the procedure and results of every labora investi- 
gation that has been carried on there for a quarter of a century. All of these 
studies have to do with the design or materials of Edward valves, the product 
built in that plant. 

The high value we put on these books is not because of the money that 
went into these years of experimenting. The value lies in the fact that they 
answer many of the questions that must be asked when valves are designed 
for higher pressures, or higher temperatures, or lower temperatures, or any 
of the extreme conditions that new technologies bring. 

These books illustrate the rules we lay down for our research departments: 
First, today’s research should solve tomorrow's operating problems ; second, our 
research must aim directly at constantly improved efficiency of our products, 


One of o series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
for its cust suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 

















Can a Bore 
Be Interesting? 


If it’s a bore that must be milled 
to within thousandths of an inch... 
A bore that will make a piece of 
metal worth thousands of dollars... 


A bore which needs constant 
checks on minute tolerances as 
boring progresses . . . it becomes 
mighty interesting! 

The largest boring mill manu- 
facturer recently asked Tumico for 
a micrometer which would measure 
inside bore diameter without re- 
moval of the boring bar or cutter 
settings. These “Over-the-bar mi- 
crometers” 


are now ready. Vac- 


uum-sealed hollow frames assure 
lightness, minimum expansion and 
contraction. They can be used over 
bars from 1” to 14”. For literature 
on “Over - the - bar micrometers,” 
write Tumico, St. James, Minnesota, 
the people who make up R}’s in pre- 


cision, 
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... Idle Seamen, So USW Spurs Drive 


With Great Lakes ore ships tied up 
at docks or nested behind breakwaters 
during the steel strike, crew members 
are on shore with time on their hands. 
And the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) is jumping at the chance to 
put over a project it has long had in 


mind: a drive to sign up lake seamen. 

I'he union wants to take in all work- 
ers who handle steel at any stage—from 
ore miners on up the production and 
distribution line, and including crews of 
ore ships. USW already has most of 
the others; it particularly wants lake 
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seamen to complete its membership 
chain. 

¢ Failures—Getting them is no easy 
job. The National Maritime Union 
(CIO) tried to organize the lake sea- 
men in 1946, and failed. An affiliate 
of the Seafarers Union (AFL) suc- 
ceeded in unionizing some of the men, 
but has never been able to sign the 
majority. 

NMU finally surrendered its tech- 
nical jurisdiction over lake seamen to 
the steel union. It gave the reason 
that there are close ties between ore 
dock workers—who hold USW mem- 
bership cards—and crew members. 

At the start, the steel union met the 
same trouble that other unions had. 
Since the seamen seldom stay in port 
more than a few hours at a time, the 
union couldn’t get to them long enough 
to persuade them to join up. 

The steel walkout helped solve that 
for USW. Iron ore miners, employees 
of basic steel companies in the USW 
strike, quit work in a sympathy walk- 
out. With ore blocked off, ship own 
ers tied up bulk carriers June 2. 
¢USW Moves In—The steel union 
snapped into action. Organizers 
haunted the ore docks, hunted up 


lake seamen in bars, tracked them down 
to their rooming houses. 

This week, the union filed petitions 
in Buffalo for National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation elections on 
vessels operated by four companies: 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co., a sub- 
sidiary of U.S. Steel; M. A. Hanna 
Co.; Bethlehem Steel; and Wilson 
Transit Co. 

The steel union already has bargain- 
ing rights for seamen on the six-ship 
Jones & Laughlin fleet. 
¢ On Full Pay—Ore fleet owners are 
carrying crew members idled by the 
ship tieup on the logs at full-time pay. 
They get their customary 40 hours’ 
pay per week, plus the usual 16 hours 
of overtime premium pay. 

The owners have two reasons for do- 
ing this. They don’t want to lose sea- 
men who might be hard to replace 
when the ships cast off again. And 
they want to forestall union organizers. 

Keeping seamen on the payroll has 
made USW’s organizing job harder. 
To counteract the companies’ move, 
the union is promising it will demand 
that USW seamen be given the equiva- 
lent of whatever steelworkers get in the 
final settlement of the steel strike. 


UAW Lifts Floor Under Wages 


North American Aviation Co. agrees to freeze part 


of cost-of-living raise into permanent pay. 


Employers with five-year “escalator” 
contracts—particularly in the auto in- 
dustry—waited this week for the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) to drop its other 
shoe. The first plumped down when 
UAW got North American Aviation 
Co. to add 12¢ of its 14¢ cost-of-living 
bonus to its permanent base pay. 

UAW had been shooting for this 
concession since early this year. Now 
that the union has scored from North 
American, it’s a cinch it will go gunning 
for the same concession from other em- 
ployers with UAW “escalator” pacts. 
¢ Raises, But—For more than a year, 
UAW leaders have been conscious of 

rowing discontent among rank-and- 

lers over c-of-] agreements. Quarterly 
adjustments to living costs and annual 
productivity increases pretty well match 
—may even top—negotiated raises won 
by other unions. But the escalator pay 
hikes aren’t so glamorous, coming auto- 
matically. 

Because they aren’t, UAW has been 
losing some face with members accus- 
tomed to militant, demanding union- 
ism. 

The malcontented complain that 
(1) UAW’s wage-living cost tieup is 
holding wage gains down; and (2) 
while negotiated gains won't be affected 
if wages turn down, UAW’s c-of-] in- 
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creases can be erased. At the turn of 
the year, UAW top leaders sought a 
remedy for the discontent. Most major 
auto contracts have half their five-vear 
term still ahead; they can’t be reopened 
on wages until 1955. Suggestions that 
companies open pacts voluntarily got a 
quick cold shoulder. 

But another possible remedy turned 
up: Simply raise the base rates under 
the c-of-] escalator, UAW decided, and 
workers would get a new, higher per- 
manent level of wages. There would 
be no more money in the paycheck 
now, but if the c of 1 should drop, 
workers would not lose so much. 
¢ Resistance—At first, North American 
stubbornly resisted UAW’s demand 
that its entire 14¢ c-of-l bonus be 
made a part of the ‘permanent wage 
structure. Later, the company agreed 
to go most of the way on UAW’s de- 
mand. 

In the auto industry, escalator con- 
tracts started earlier than at North 
American, and so UAW takes the posi- 
tion that more money should shift from 
bonus to permanent rates—say 20¢ or 
so. 

Other unions which followed UAW’s 
escalator pattern can be counted on to 
duplicate its efforts to freeze escalated 
increases into base pay. 





planner... 
with a good idea 


PAX AK 


Modern administrative efficiency de- 
mands planning for communications. 
Plant, equipment, capital . . . these form 
the structure of your business. But only 
people, working together, can make them 
add up to profits. P-A-X Business Tele- 
phone Systems provide these people with 
instant, dependable, inside communica- 
tion, by which they can work together 
more effectively. 

With P-A-X you can own your business 
telephone system. Besides bringing you 
the advantages of fast automatic service 
on inside calls, it keeps your city tele- 
phones free for city and long distance 
calls—improving both inside and outside 
service, and saving you time and money 
in countless ways. Get the facts from our 
nearest office. 


pax is a system of “inside” te ae ope Sen gd from 
the city telephones, and owned by the 

pax is completely automatic and peo shes all “ine 
side” calls, within seconds, at any time! 

an saves on city telephones and switcnboard—permits 
marked economies in rented equipment. 

pax is manufactured by the originator of the automatic 
telephone 

pan telephones and switch boards are identical in quality 
with your city equipment. 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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“You ought to post names of company 
doctors so we can locate one in a hurry...” 


In a lot of companies, it never oc- 
curs to management and employees to 
get together until gripes have reached 
the boiling point. By that time it may 
be too late to avoid serious trouble— 
even walkouts. Rohr Aircraft Corp., 
Chula Vista, Calif., is one company 
that is trving to lick this situation be- 
fore it even develops. 

Every three months, 


of- 


company 


ficers headed by Fred H. Rohr, presi- 
dent and chairman, meet with execu- 
tives of Rohr’s union group. The meet- 
ing gives employees a chance to air 
their pet peeves and to suggest how 


labor relations can be improved. Dis- 
cussions cover everything from a reloca- 
of the water cooler to a labor- 
saving shift of working equipment. 

\t the last meeting, Rohr found out 
what had been bothering its 5,000 em- 
plovees for the past three months—and 
what was cooking that might eventually 


tion 


A ROHR CONFERENCE brings together top company officials and International Assn. 


“Some of those company doctors treat 
women too rongh in examinations . . .” 


“You could get a lot more production by 
scrapping some of your old machines. . .” 


Giving Employees a Chance 


cause unrest among them. At the same 
time, the company got a chance to ex- 
plain its policies, problems, and plans 
directly to some of the most influential 
employees in its plant—the executive 
board and officers of Acronautical 
Mechanics Lodge 755 of the Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists (AFL). 
e War Measure—There is nothing 
really new in the idea that better labor- 
management understanding and co- 
operation can be achieved through con- 
ferences. During World War II, at 
the urging of the War Production 
Board, some 2,000 companies and their 
unions adopted the conference method 
to keep production up and to bolster 
employee morale. 

Most companies regarded the idea as 
a wartime expedient. Many employers 
suspected that the conferences were a 
union effort to encroach on manage 
ment rights; and unions feared the plan 


of Machinists (AFL) local lodge executive board members once every three months. 
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(in white 
shirt), discusses problems with plant people. 





“Any way you look at it, leadermen are los- 
ing l¢ of their differential . . .” 


o Gripe 


company personnel policies and to get 
employee reaction to them; and (2) to 
help him spot brewing troubles in time 
to avert them. 

The local lodge went along with the 
plan—with some reservations at first. 
Later, sold on the sincerity of Rohtr’s 
efforts to clear up potential trouble 
spots, it gave its full support. Since 
then, troublesome grievances have 
dropped sharply. 
¢ Top Level, Too—About a year ago, 
Hobel suggested that similar meetings 
of top company officials and union 
people should be held quarterly. This 
time, both parties jumped at the plan. 
At first, sessions were limited to mat- 
ters not being handled in regular con- 
tractual grievance procedures. Later, 
top-level conferences were opened to 
discussions on really tough gripes which 
hadn’t been disposed of elsewhere. 

Mostly, the sessions are devoted to 


W ame . 
a 


ee 


“When you get the new plant, I'd like to 
transfer. It’s closer to home . . .” 


informal but thorough consideration of 
anything that might be bothering the 
parties. But discussions never stick to 
agendas. Now that the newness of the 
plan has worn off, everyone gets into 
the act, with his pet peeve or sugges- 
tion (pictures above). 

After the latest conference, A. W. 
Palmer, IAM local business agent who 
sat in on the session, commented: “If 
I had taken that long list of complaints 
and suggestions in to . management, 
Rohr would have said I dreamed them 
up just to make trouble. As it is, the 
company got it straight from plant 
people. It believes what they’ve got to 
say, and probably will do something 
about all those things.” 

According to both Hobel and the 
union, something is done about com- 
plaints or suggestions—or the com- 
pany’s reason for not doing so is made 
clear to the union. This avoids a 
common pitfall of the confetence plan: 
discussions that lead to no concrete de- 
velopment, and so breed union resent- 
ment. 


ye S| 


ROHR-IAM OPPOSITES, personnel director James L. Hobel (left) and L. O. Gregory 
president of the IAM local, figure out—with the help of the others—some remedies. 
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verybody’s 
FOR 
this “Control” 


N every washroom where 
you have MOSINEE “Towel 
Control” installed, you'll get 
credit! Everyone likes it. One 
MOSINEE Towel .. . 
more absorbent...does the work 


softer, 
of two or more others. Fewer 
towels needed... and fewer 
towels used because MOSINEE 
Sentinel Towel Cabinets reduce 
towel consumption by an aver- 
age of 30% or more. Towel 
costs go down .. . and these 
towels please all users. That 


pays! Write for name of near- 


est Distributor. 
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BETTER TOWEL SERVICE + LESS COST 

BAY WEST PAPER CO. 

Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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Anything you can film you can file 
with Filmsort. In government, 
engineering departments, hospitals 
and insurance companies—wherever 
there are vital records, you can use 
Filmsort. 

Filmsort individualizes microfilm 
and files it by subject into cards. 
There is a Filmsort card for every 
size of film. If you want to spend 
more time looking aft records than 
looking for them, turn to Filmsort! 
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G\LMSORT Individuatizes micro tide’ 


Filmsort can help you 
Tell us your problem! 











It's No Vacation... 


. . . but a layoff, say 
Auto-Lite workers, as com- 
pany orders a_ two-week 
plant-wide holiday with pay. 


The weather was hot, but Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. employees in Toledo 
wanted no part of vacations starting 
last week. Through Local 12 of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO), they 
strongly protested that a vacation shut- 
down ordered by the company should 
be considered as a layoff. 

The row reached Ohio’s Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation _ this 
week. It may wind up in arbitration. 
The question: Can a company use a 
plant-wide vacation plan to reduce its 
liability under a state unemployment 
insurance program? 
¢ Shipments Back Up—Electric Auto- 
Lite makes automotive parts. Because 
of the steel strike, companies weren’t 
able to accept shipments of Electric 
Auto-Lite parts. With production 
backing up, the supplier decided last 
week to shut down July 10. 

Electric Auto-Lite’s contract with 
UAW permits the company to set va- 
cation periods. In the past, it has let 
employees take two weeks off at any 
time between May and September. 
This year it started to follow the same 
policy, letting some employees take 
their two weeks in May and June. 

With plant shutdowns necessary any- 
way, the company decided—unilaterally 
—to close for two-week vacations. The 
impact would be less on employees, it 
thought, if they could combine a layoff 
and vacation time. 

The company left open the question 
of whether it would reopen its plants 
after the two-week vacation period. It 
announced that the situation in cus- 
tomers’ plants will decide that. 
¢ Employees Balk—The company de- 
cision steamed up Electric Auto-Lite’s 
employees in five Toledo plants. Their 
union raised this argument against the 
plan: If workers were laid off instead 
of given vacation time, they said, then 
workers would be entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation (up to $28) after 
the first week off—and would still be 
due a regular paid vacation. 

Moreover, complained UAW, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite’s sudden interest in giv- 
ing plant-wide vacations had a selfish 
motivation. Starting an indeterminate 
shutdown with two-week vacations— 
during which employees couldn’t file 
jobless-pay claims, and which wouldn’t 
count toward the required one-week 
waiting period—would put off for at 
least three weeks the start of jobless 
compensation for workers. 


Electric Auto-Lite will benefit from 
the delay. Under Ohio law, unem- 
ployment compensation taxes are con- 
trolled by a merit system—the rate goes 
up if employers have substantial lay- 
offs charged against them. 
¢ Claims Filed—Local 12 officers told 
Electric Auto-Lite employees to dis- 
regard the vacation announcement, and 
to file unemployment compensation 
claims. They did. Electric Auto-Lite 
opposed paying benefits to them, de- 
fending its right to order a vacation 
shutdown. Now the Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation must decide 
the layoff-or-vacation question. 

If the decision goes against the 
union, UAW has plans to carry on the 
fight in the Electric Auto-Lite griev- 
ance machinery to arbitration if neces- 
sary. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Recession in 1953 is forecast by CIO’s 
Economic Outlook, provided “con- 
sumer buying power and consumer 
spending do not ufficiently to 
make up for the leveling off of defense 
spending and the decline in the con- 
struction of new plants and equip- 
ment.” CIO says co rs no longer 
have “substantial liqu 
* 
A CIO defeat am Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. emplovees in Mas- 
sachusetts won't be itested. But 
ClO-—disappointed by a 466-to-455 set- 
back at the hands of ‘no union” 
majority—says it will t gain. 
* 

Showdown in the South between CIO 
and AFL textile unions—the latter in- 
cluding CIO secessionist groups (BW— 
May24’52,p166)—is due soon. The 
AFL union has petit d for eight 
National Labor Relations Board elec 
tions. It will be oppo in each by 
CI1O’s textile workers’ union Cam- 
paigning will be bitter, and perhaps 
rough. 


wings.” 





The Pictures——C Dick 
Wolters. American (¢ amid Co. 
—52 (top It.); Hans Basken—68; 
Frank H. Bauer top rt.); 
Black Star—114 (bot.); Bill Clink- 
scales—138, 14( I in—120 
(rt.); General Electr Grish- 
man Studio—34; Int. News—66; 
Bob _ Isear—44; I Lingot—87; 
Dick Lurie—123; Ulric Meisel—58, 
59: Ed Nano—76, 77; Elmwood 
M. Payne—52 (bot.); Ed Sievers— 
116, 117; United Pre 12, 114 
(top); W ide World 120 (It.); 
Charles Wilk—32, 33; Dick Wol- 
ters—130, 131, 132 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


maintenance reduction 


WITH PITTSBURGH CORNING GLASS BLOCKS 


QUESTION . . . What product should we use to cut down on 
the t d i Pp involved in conven- 
tional windows? 





ANSWER . .. PC Glass Block panels are your ideal solution. 
They involve no wood er metal sash to rust, corrode, warp, 
decay or rot. These blocks are not easily broken. Panels are 
cleaned as large, smooth units—not small panes. They stay 
clear and clean longer. 


2 In the almost complete freedom from repairs and replace- 
ments; in the elimination of periodic and expensive painting, 
puttying and caulking; in the absence of wood or metal sash, 
with its tendency to rot, decay, corrode or rust; in the ease and 
simplicity of cleaning—PC Glass Block panels for daylight 
walls or light-giving partitions have proved their mainte- 
nance-reduction ability in factories and buildings of all kinds. 


The durability of PC Glass Blocks assures you a permanent 
construction. They are not easily marred or broken; they dis- 
courage vandalism. And should an individual block need re- 
placement, it is a simple task for any mason. 


An exclusive feature of PC functional Glass Blocks is the 
“Clean-Easy Face Finish.” Applied to the glass blocks during 
manufacture, this finish cuts on-the-job cleaning costs in half. 
PC Glass Block panels are cleaned at one time, as a unit. 
There are no small, individual panes to wash, as in conven- 
tional windows; no muntins or cross sash to clean—just a 
sweep of one smooth glass-and-mortar surface. A damp cloth, 
or a hose and long-handled brush, will take care of the opera- 
tion quickly. What’s more, rain keeps the outside surface of 
the panels free from dirt; there is no infiltration of dust and 
grit, so that cleaning costs are further reduced. 

Remémber these facts—whether you are considering the 
replacement of old, worn-out sash or contemplating new 
building. Our daylighting engineers are available to help you 
achieve the most efficient results, without obligation on your 
part. 


Other Facts: Pc Giass Blocks admit an abundance of 
natural, controlled daylight; they make more usable space 
available; they reduce heating and air-conditioning costs; cut 
off distracting views; are immediately available. 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
Hobbs Glass Lid. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 
Mail this coupon for complete information 


_— -_—— ----- 
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Heng dy 307 or. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your FREE booklet, “The Mork of a 











SLUMP in textile demand is forcing workers into new, stronger industries 


Britain Hedges Its Stake in Textiles 


I'he British textile industry has be- 
gun to pull out of its year-long slump. 
But as an industry it’s so trimmed 
down that the government is_plan- 
ning to steer new industries to Lan- 
cashire, the home of cotton textiles. 

That doesn’t mean the end of 
British textiles as a big factor in world 
export markets. Britons figure that 
their woolens and synthetics can meet 
any competition abroad. Even cotton 
textiles probably will emerge as a 
stronger, though smaller, industrv. 
¢ Shrinkage—Nevertheless, in the past 
year, both the domestic and foreign 
markets for British textiles have shrunk 
considerably. During the first half of 
1952, textile exports were only 15% of 
total British sales abroad. That’s an 
an all-time low; 50 years ago textiles 
made up 60% of British exports. 
Neither traders nor government officials 
think today that the industry can re- 
gain last vear’s level of 20%. 


120 


During the past 12 months, the in- 
dustry has lost 200,000 workers out 
of a total of just over l-million. Many 
of these workers already have gone into 
other industries. It’s largely from this 
group that the coal mines gained 15,- 
000 workers, the aircraft industry 30,- 
000, and the metal-working industries 
70,000. 
¢ Unemployment—But there are still 
serious local pools of unemployment. 
Many of the small, old mills now shut 
down will never reopen. They can’t 
compete against the big, modernized 
firms for a smaller volume of trade. 

The most critical problem is in the 
weaving towns of mid-Lancashire, 
where there is no alternative employ- 
ment. That’s where the government 
is hoping to introduce new industries, 
such as electronics and precision metal- 
working, where Britain has more com- 
petitive strength. 

It’s unlikely that Lancashire will be 
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hibitive, while British exports of cot- 
ton cloth to India dropped from 3- 
billion yd. in 1913 to 800-million yd. in 
1930; (2) Japanese cloth exports rose 
from 400-million yd. in 1913 to 2.7- 
billion in 1935. 

The readjustment period after World 
War II interrupted the downtrend. 
Between 1945 and 1951, world restock- 
ing needs kept British cotton textiles 
booming. Until the very end of this 
period Sinn was out of the market. 
At the same time U.S. exports were 
held down by the worldwide dollar 
shortage. 
¢ Very Optimistic—This situation set 
off extravagant hopes that the British 
cotton industry could be rebuilt to 
prewar size. Fortunately the industry 
was never able to get enough labor for 
that. 

Fortunately, too, there’s been a big 
growth in domestic demand for cotton 
textiles; at least 70% of current out- 
put goes to the home market (half to 
industrial users) and only 30% to for- 
eign markets. What’s more, the ex- 
port business today is largely concen- 
trated in high-grade specialties which 
don’t meet competition from Japanese 
or Indian mills. 

True, a group of cotton firms is mak- 
ing a last-ditch stand in Manchester 
to try to beat the Japanese at their own 
game. They are trying to develop a 
cheap cloth for native mass markets. 
But a similar prewar effort flopped. 

What the British are really counting 
on is an expanding market for high- 
grade textiles in North America, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa, plus a growing 
urban, middle-class market in the 
Middle East and South Asia. At best 
though, total output of cotton textiles 
after the present adjustment will prob- 
ably still be 10% to 15% under the 
postwar peak. 
¢ Wool Comeback—The woolen in- 
dustry, which is concentrated in York- 
shire, has suffered too. Production of 
woolen worsted cloth is 25% below 
a year ago. Employment, though, is 
down only 12%. Most of the hundreds 
of small family firms that dominate this 
industry have managed to keep their 
workers on. 

In fact, the woolen manufacturers 
are confident that the world mar- 
ket will revive and that they can keep 
their share of it. They expect to boost 
their sales in North America, Western 
Europe, and North Africa. These mar- 
kets will get the new cloths, some of 
them mixtures of wool and synthetics, 
that are still denied to the British con- 
sumer. 

Unlike cotton, the woolen industry 
is larger than prewar. Output of cloth 
was 260-million yd. in 1935, 300-mil- 
lion in 1946, and 420-million in 1951. 

But that isn’t the only difference. 
Prewar, 75% of worsted cloth was 
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sold in Britain. Today home consump- 
tion is tightly restricted and Britons 
get only half the worsted output. 

e Eye on Synthetics—But synthetic 
textiles are Britain’s best bet. This 
industry is dominated by two giants: 
Courtaulds and British Celanese. Both 
have modern equipment and effective 
management, which make them com- 
petitive in most markets. 

Present synthetic output is 600- 
million yd., or 30% below the postwar 
peak. Many plants which recently in- 
stalled modern equipment are stand- 
ing idle today. But management in 
this industry is confident that they can 
hold their own unless their: wages are 
pushed up too high. 

Nylon production is now growing 
fast in Britain, and British-developed 
synthetics look promising. Those in- 
clude Terylene, which is now pro- 
duced in the U.S. as Dacron. It’s re- 
ported that a new British synthetic, 
which is “way ahead” of Dacron, has 
just been licensed for production in 
the U.S. 

It’s clear enough that Britain’s tex- 
tile picture lies in shifting from small, 
old plants to modern mills, from plain 
to mixed cloths, and from natural to 
svnthetic fibers. As for Lancashire, 
it may soon become more a metal- 
working than a textile center. 


Truman Decides Against 
Duty Increase on Garlic 


Garlic, pungent delight of gourmets, 
became an issue in the cold war this 
week. In a state paper ringing with 
international overtones, President Tru- 
man turned down a Tariff Commission 
recommendation for a duty increase 
on the herb. It was the first time he 
had ever reversed a decision of the 
commission. 

Tariff commissioners, in a split vote, 
decided that California garlic growers 
should be protected from “serious in- 
jury” by garlic imports (last year about 
$1.1-million). The President said noth- 
ing doing. His case: 

¢ Sixty farmers grow about 90% 
of U.S. garlic. Four farmers grow 40% 
of that. For all of them, garlic is just 
a sideline. 

¢ The tariff boost would throw 
2,000 Italians, supplying one-third of 
our garlic imports, out of work in the 
Communist-threatened Po Valley. 

More than garlic may be affected. 
Truman’s action could set a precedent 
for two other Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendations—for increases on figs 
and watches—now on his desk. The 
fig tariff would hit NATO allies Greece 
and Turkey; the Swiss have already 
threatened retaliation if there’s a watch 
tariff boost. 





for Doctors 


ECENTLY the maintenance en- 
gineer of a large hospital ex- 
perienced a serious case of filter 
cloggitus. He was having no end 
of trouble in continuing to supply 
fresh air to the laboratories. He 
thought Far-Air* filters might cor- 
rect the difficulty but hesitated to 
prescribe them without previous 
experience with this filter, as the 
staff of doctors would be highly 
critical if there were any notice- 
able decrease in filtering efficiency. 


A comparative filter efficiency test 
was made in the hospital's air con- 
ditioning system. It proved that 
Far-Air filters would operate twice 
as long between cleanings and with 
less pressure loss. Also, only two- 
thirds the number of filters would 
clean twice as much air—a combined 
efficiency of better than 4 to 1! 


A Far-Air filter installation was 
made, the operation was a success, 
and this air conditioning system 
recovered to the complete satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 


Qualified Far-Air engineers are 
available in your territory to aid 
you in properly solving your air 
cleaning problems. Write for in- 
formation to Farr Company, P.O. 
Box 10187, Airport Station, Los 
Angeles 45, California. 
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TOOL COMPANY 


HUDSON MASS U.S.A 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 


130° 

Extreme Lift 
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Turning Radius 
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*JEEP* Model -230 
2000 Ib. capacity 


Mercury 


Send for catalog on complete line of 
MERCURY trucks, tractors, trailers. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Seats on the Board for Labor 


@ West German law gives unions a voice in manage- 


ment of all companies employing over 500 people. 


@ But workers get only one-third representation among 
directors, instead of the half they sought. 


@ And labor representatives must be employees of 


company, not outside experts. 


German labor has developed a special 
weapon to bolster its economic power. 
German labor uses “codetermination” 
the way British labor strengthened its 
position via control over the Labor 
Party and U.S. labor via high-powered 
collective bargaining. With codeter- 
mination (Mitbestimmungsrechet), 
German labor aims to put union 
officials on every board of directors on 
a 50-50 basis with management. 

In Bonn last weck the West German 
Bundestag passed a bill that extends 
codetermination to all enterprises em- 
ploying 500 workers or more. 

But, contrary to appearances, capital 
won this round. Labor got only a wa- 
tered-down version of its demands: 

¢ It will get only one-third of the 
seats on the boards ‘of directors instead 
of the 50% it got in the coal and 
steel industries last year. 

e It will have to pick its repre- 
sentatives from persons connected with 
each company, instead of naming out- 
side union officials. 

e It failed to bring civil servants 
under the provisions of the bill. 

Passage of the bill has strengthened 

the alliance between the West German 
Trade Union Federation and the Social 
Democrats. Both have pledged them- 
selves to amend the bill and to defeat 
Chancellor Adenauer in next year’s 
gencral election. The Federation vows 
to use every “democratic means,” in- 
cluding strikes in individual industries. 
The Social Democrats talk of a general 
strike. But it’s doubtful if the Fed- 
eration could carry its 6.5-million mem- 
bers with it on that. 
e First Step—The battle of codeter- 
mination began in the fall of 1948 
when the German unions called for 
“democratization of the economy and 
full codetermination of the trade un- 
ions in all organs of the economic 
order.” Last year they won equality 
on the boards managing the coal and 
steel industries. Boards of 11 members 
were set up; the operators of the plant 
are responsible to the boards. Five 
members represent management, five 
labor, and the eleventh man is an im- 
partial member chosen by both labor 
and management. 
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that to make their voice really effective 
they must have the right to appoint 
experts from outside the company. 
Only trained men, they figure, can 
deal with the. wily management direc- 
tors. 

The unions argue that without these 
two rights they will be unable to pro- 
tect labor’s interests when decisions 
are being made on the closing of a 
plant or a decrease in production—or, 
they believe, on industrial financing of 
another Hitler. 
¢ Basic Point—Americans in Germany 
are usually astonished by the emphasis 
which German unions place on co- 
determination, instead of getting ex- 
cited, as U.S. unions do, over wages, 
hours, and working conditions. 

A German union official recently of- 
fered a key to this puzzle: “You can’t 
look at German society through Ameri- 
can eyes. Throughout our history we 
have had to fight for improvement in 
our legally defined status. Under the 
Kaiser, and even during the Weimar 
Republic, management always teamed 
up with the’ rightist, reactionary ele- 


‘ 
' 


~~ 


ments and helped them to power. If 
we are to make the worker a citizen 
with equal rights we must first see that 
his voice is heard, on an equal basis, 
in the councils of industry. When we 
have laid the social and political foun- 
dations for a real democracy in Ger- 
many, then we can proceed to fight 
for a bigger pay check.” 

¢ Dilemma—Adenauer and his govern- 
ment coalition have been caught in 
the middle of the controversy. It was 
inevitable that any kind of law passed 
would be bound to leave somebody 
dissatisfied. The impending question 
of parity and the necessary qualifica- 
tions of the labor representatives had 
to be answered in a way favorable to 
either labor or management. 

If Adenauer had proposed a law 
favorable, or even acceptable, to labor 
he would probably have lost the sup- 
port of the rightist clement in his own 
party, the Christian Democrats, as well 
as that of the Free Democrats who 
form an influential bloc in his coalition. 
He might also have faced a manage- 
ment “strike” that would have slowed 


CONTROL. LAW 11. 


“Wow THE HELL D/O 
GET IN 


ay 


Punning Pickets Parade in the Philippines 
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I'rade unionists in the Philippines may not 
always win their demands, but at least they 
dream up pungent, pithy picket signs. 
These are aimed at National City Bank 
of New York's two Manila branches and 
specifically at manager William J. Simmons. 
The Philippine Federation of Free Work- 
ers, out to organize Manila’s financial in- 
stitutions, tackled National City—the largest 
bank—first. After a closed shop was signed 
there, the rest would be duek soup. But 
FFW apparently reckoned without manager 
Simmons—and the well-phrased organizing 
effort failed. 





HOT DOG! — everybody likes wieners. And 
say, have you noticed their clever new put-up?— 
cartons containing various quantities of “dogs” 
all priced and ready to buy without handling or 
waiting. Rhinelander Greaseproof is the protec- 
tive liner in this sanitary and convenient new 
package that makes picnicking a pleasure. 


Just like mother used to make? Well, really, 
few mothers of yore could consistently make pie 
crust as good as almost any little housewife can 
today, using pie crust mix from a package (oh, 
yes .. . we make the latter). 


Glassine and greaseproof — the functional 
papers that do so many tough jobs well. 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


The improved EKOTAPE is a truly 
great performer—in business, 
home, church or school! 


Before buying any tape recorder, first 
look to the name of the maker. Judged by 
this standard, your choice should be 
Ekotape—for Ekotape is made and 
backed by Webster Electric of Racine, 
pioneer manufacturer (established 1909) 
of highest-quality products in the elec- 
trical, electronic and many other fields. 


Next, look to design and construction. 
Here, too, Ekotape wins out in competi- 
1952 models retain all 
the features which have won universal 
favor in all previous models including its 
unique central speed-and-direction control 

plus such practical improvements as: 
Newly styled, soil-resistant case in 


tion. The latest 


attractive colors; structural provision 
for using the new Ekotape foot-switch* 
for “remote control” and greater operat- 


ing ease; a design which accommodates 
the new Ekotape continuous tape maga- 
zine* (for commercial use). 

Then, consider performance. Ekotape is 
the most simple to operate of all tape 
recorders. Its tone quality is unsur- 
passed. It gives 
unfailingly fine performance in record- 
ing and reproducing speech, music, sound 
of any kind. 


It is easily portable. 


Last, judge its versatility. There is almost 
no limit to Ekotape’s usefulness—for 
endless home enjoyment, as a practical 
business tool, as a means of instruction 
in schools, for many church purposes— 
everywhere! 

Let your nearest dealer demonstrate 
Ekotape for you. Or—fill in and mail 
the coupon to us. 


* Available as an accessory. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


RACINE * 


wiscONstiwn 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Webster Electric Company, Dept. BW-7, Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me information on items checked 
CD EKOTAPE Recorders ©) Neorest TELETALK dealer 
DC TELETALK ] Hydraulic Pumps 


Name 
Address 


a 
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) FEATHERIDE Pick-up Cartridges 
OC) W-E€ Fuel-units and Transformers for oil burners 





down Germany’s economic recovery. 

Instead Adenauer took the big po- 
litical risk of favoring business. The 
Social Democrat that he has 
double-crossed labor. Even if they 
can’t push the West German Trade 
Union Federation into a general strike, 
they can make political hay at Aden- 
clection 


laim 


vear’$ 


auer’s expense in next 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Spanish editions of U.S 
worrying some Mexican publishers and 
editors. They have asked the govern- 
ment to dam the flow. Finance Minis- 
ter Beteta is with them: He’s consider- 
ing a special tax on foreign magazines. 
Upcoming Spanish edition of Life may 
have sparked the campaign 
* 

GI’s in Britain have become an impor- 
tant source of dollar The 30,000 
servicemen stationed there are convert- 
ing $54-million a year of their pay into 
pounds sterling. Construction, food, 
and service contracts bring in another 
$36.3-million. 


nagazines are 


Be 
Ferranti Electric, Ltd., of Britain, will 
supply the U.S. with nine power trans- 
formers for its Garrison Dam_ project 
near Bismarck, N. D. Ferranti submit- 
ted a bid of $1,137,605—$200,000 less 
than the lowest U.S. bidder, Allis- 
Chalmers 

s 
Australians will get malted milk from a 
$l-million plant just ynpleted near 
Sydney by Horlicks Corp. of Racine, 
Wis., world’s larg inufacturer of 
malted milk. The n slant, Horlicks’ 
third in Australia produce about 
12-million lb. yearly most a third of 
U.S. consumption 

= 
Business in Brazil: C! 
Brooklyn, has 


subsidiary to proces 


Pfizer & Co., 
established a Brazilian 


d distribute an- 
tibiotics and other d: Headquarters 
will be in Rio, proc n Sao Paulo. 

Rio worries about the gold rush 
in northern Amapa territory. Authori- 
ties say there isn’t en gold to make 
up tor the economl if too many 
Brazilians leave the gular jobs to 
join the hunt. . . . Export-Import Bank 
has approved a loan of $5-million to 
Brazil for the purcha f U.S. farm 
machinery. Another loan of $18-million 
for the same purpose is pending 

7 
Metal Exports, Inc., p 
and reopen a Malayan n that 
has been closed since t irly days of 
the Pacific war. This make it the 
first U.S. company to enter the iron 
mining field in Malaya. About $5.6- 
million will be spent for equipment 
before actual mining operations begin. 


to purchase 
mine 
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For a nut that won’t vibrate 
out of adjustment 


LOCKS ANYWHERE ... Spring-loaded reach- 


rod and stop lever on this new General Excava- 
tor shovel depend on Elastic Stop Nut’s positive 
gripping action. The elastic collar permanently 
positions the nut anywhere on the bolt to accu- 
rately maintain spring-loaded settings. 


VIBRATION-PROOF .. . Idler tumbler on this 
new shovel must maintain constant tension 
against crawler belt. An Elastic Stop Nut holds 
it firm in the face of vibration and heavy impact 
loads. The Famous Red Elastic Collar hugs 
threads, damps out vibration. 


EASILY ADJUSTED .. . On applications like 
these, General Excavator has provided its cus- 
tomers with the easy, sure method of adjustment 
—Elastic Stop Nuts. These nuts take hair-fine ad- 
justment in the field or in the factory—and hold 
it indefinitely. 





_ use Spite OP nuts 


Elastic Stop Nuts are supplied with integral locking collars of nylon or 


This newest earth mover of the General 
Excavator Company is 100% equipped 
with Elastic Stop Nuts. At 750 key spots 
General Excavator simplified assembly 
with these standard fast 's — offers 
customers less maintenance, easier 
maintenance. 





fiber—permit multiple reuse—have military, naval, and air force approv- 


als. For design information on Elastic Stop Nuts, contact your local 


ESNA representative, or mail the handy coupon to Elastic Stop Nut 


Corporation of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
is also maker of the ROLLPIN 


payin 


TRADE Mane 


Dept. N3-719, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 


2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 


Please send me the following free information on ESNA self-locking fasteners: 


AN-ESNA conversion chart 
Elastic Stop Nut Bulletin 


Name 


Rollpin bulletin and sample Rollpins 
Here is a drawing of our product. What 
self-locking fastener would you suggest? 


Te isctnscecyilitanialanilingeahsaptuibaiiaaaiens 





Firm 





Street 








City 
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“They're nuts that lock and stay put on a bolt. 
Once you install them, you can forget them. They 
sure save a lot of time in maintenance. Let me 
show you what I mean. This shuttle assembly is 
fastened together with FLExLoc Self-Locking 
Nuts. We haven't had to put a wrench on it since 
we installed it.”’ 

When nuts work loose, you're in real trouble. Machin- 
ery is often damaged and stopped. Production suffers, 
deliveries lag, and you lose money. But there’s a sure 
way to keep nuts where they belong. Specify and install 
FLEx Loc Self-Locking Nuts. 

FLEXLoc locknuts have higher tensile strength than 


FLEXLOC Self-Locking Nut 


most other locknuts. They’re not affected by 
temperatures to 550°F. And because their 
torque is controlled within such narrow limits, 
they have been used successft 
studs. 

The Government is now taking almost all of 
our FLEXLoc output, but we'll be glad to supply 
samples for testing on your equipment. Let us know 
the size and number you need. STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pennsylvani 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The Middle East cauldron seems near bubbling over. All Stalin has to 
JULY 26, 1952 do is to stir the brew occasionally. 











In Iran, frenzied mobs—egged on by Communists—carried anti-West- 
A ern sentiment to new highs. Premier Mossadegh, more firmly in the saddle 
than ever before, seems headed for a fascist-style dictatorship. He may 
BUSINESS prove to be a Middle-East Mussolini. 
In Egypt, the situation looks less grave—but decidedly worrisome. Frag- 
mentary reports at midweek told of an army coup, a purge of Egyptian leaders, 
and tanks in the streets of Cairo. 


The past weeks’ events in Iran make this much clear: 
e Any oil settlement with the British is off—indefinitely. 





¢ The Iranian monarchy is rocking. The Shah has lost face with his 
army, lost contro! of his war ministry, lost popular trust. 
¢ The emerging Mossadegh dictatorship will have to act fast if it’s 
to avert a Communist conquest of Iran. 
* 

London and Washington blame the Shah for letting Mossadegh regain 
control. His refusal to grant Premier Qavam emergency military powers 
gave Mossadegh‘s fanatic boosters the green light for returning him to 
power. 

It looks now as if Mossadegh, who has outfoxed the Shah at every 
turn, will go full speed ahead with his inflationary economic program, 
designed to disguise Iran's precarious economic straits. He'll have to 
get tough with the Iranian uppercrust, the “1,000 families,“” whose support 
he has lost. 











Mossadegh will be playing with fire, though. He’s got the problem of 





dealing with a coalition of Moslem fanatics and calculating Communist 
agents. 

The Communist Tudeh Party, following the Kremlin’s “popular front’’ 
cue, has joined forces with the Moslem Brotherhood. The latter is even 
more fanatical than Mossadegh’s National Front. 

If Mossadegh can’t split this coalition and step hard on the Tudeh, he 
could find himself a captive of the Communists. 

e 


There's no telling what's coming next in Egypt. 





The short-lived regime of moderate Hilaly Pasha—Egypt’s fifth gov- 
ernment in six months—was forced out at midweek by a military coup. In 
Hilaly’s place is Aly Maher Pasha, who looked like a moderate when he 
held office last winter. 

Only this seems clear: An Anglo-Egyption deal over Suez and the 
Sudan is farther away than ever. 

2° 

The British cabinet wrangled this week over Chancellor Butler's latest 

“save-the-pound” plan (BW-Jul.19’52,p159). 


Butler wants to stretch out the defense program to make room for more 
exports; cut both private capital spending and subsidized housing con- 
struction; and impose new import curbs. 

But other cabinet members believe all that’s necessary is to give 
export orders a priority over defense contracts. These ministers especially 

PAGE 127 fear the political effects of any cutback in housing. 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK Churchill went into the cabinet sessions without his mind made up. 
JULY 26, 1952 et) Soe Ae 
Premier Pinay’s financial advisers now admit privately that the franc 


must be devalued to get French exports moving again. 








Despite Pinay’s success in pushing prices down some, French exports 
still are priced about 20% too high in competitive markets. And there's 
no chance of lowering them by more voluntary reductions. 

Trade figures for the first six months of the year tell the story: Exports 
to dollar markets were 40-billion francs, as against 70-billion for the first 
half of 1951. To all other markets, they were 366-billion, as against 428- 
billion last year. 

+ 

Pinay hopes to hold off devaluation until early in 1953. Then he wants 

to cut the franc free, let it find its own level. That way, he can sel! the 








move as part of his whole free-economy program. 
Devaluation to a new fixed rate, as in 1949, would finish Pinay polliti- 
cally. Asa key feature of his domestic program, he plastered the country 


with “defend the franc”’ signs. 
» 


To make his plan work, though, Pinay wants three things: 
¢ More dollars from the U. S. this year via offshore purchases of military 
goods in France. 





* British agreement to free the pound along with the franc. Devaluation 








could then be camouflaged as a coordinated move toward a common libera 
economic policy. 

¢ A dollar stabilization fund, contributed largely by the U.S., to back 
both the franc and the pound. 





When the Schuman Plan goes into operation, look for a Franco-Germar 





race to boost steel production 





Allied restrictions come off German steel output as soon as the coal! 
steel pool starts. 

So France is planning to raise its capacity by almost 50% over the 
next seven years. Even so, the French fear that the Germans may beat them 
out, especially if the Ruhr gets help from American private capita! 





Watch severance pay if you plan to do business in Brazil. The largest 





severance award in the history of Brazilian labor courts has been levied 
against a U. S. drug firm operating in Sao Paulo. 

Parke Davis Inter-American Corp. has been ordered to pay a dismissed 
employee a total of 3-million cruzeiros (roughly $150,000). His pay had 
been 216,000 cruzeiros yearly (about $11,000), plus bonuses and sales 
commissions. 

Parke Davis calls the lower court ruling a holdup, is confident t 
higher appeals courts will reverse it. 

* 


Mexico has lifted a good part of its 15% export tax (in existence since 





1949). That means a long list of Mexican products—textiles, silverware 
food products, manufactured goods, minerals will hit the U.S. market reduced 
10% or more in price. 
The move is aimed to boost Mexican exports, lagging badly this year 
PAGE 128 And heavy U. S. purchases are throwing Mexico’s trade balance out of whack 
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COTTON...CALICO...AND CHEMISTRY 


Brightening up the summer scene, lively calico is a new 
fashion favorite among cool, colorful cottons. Today, cali- 
co and the many other cotton fabrics make up nearly three- 
fourths of all the clothing worn in this country. In part, 
this can be attributed to the remarkable development of 
agricultural and textile chemistry. 

Take the cotton grower; chemicals in the form of fer- 
tilizers, insecticides and herbicides are primarily respon- 
sible for his being able to nearly double the yield of his 
cotton acreage. Moreover, new developments in chemical 
processing and finishing methods have greatly contributed 
to improvements in cotton fabrics. 

Today, Mathieson is one of America’s leading produc- 
ers of the chemicals used to grow, process and finish cot- 
ton. Throughout the growing areas, Mathieson’s modern 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION e@ 


fertilizers and insecticides are widely used. And Mathieson 
basic chemicals have been known and recognized for 
quality by processors and finishers of cotton fabrics for 60 
years. There’s a new power behind the throne of King 
Cotton — chemistry — helping maintain his position as the 
most useful of all fibers. 


Serving Industry, Agriculture and Public Health 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 








First broadcasts alerted the public as to 
what was going on, what it could expect. 


Troy Tackles 


Ay trea A Om 





YARDS OF DATA were collected by Wood, Dolson Co., before the New York real estate 
firm was ready to begin its job of reassessing real estate values in Troy, N. Y. 


Meanwhile, field men—most of them 
R.P.I. students—visited homes .. . 
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‘ 
Every piece of real estate in the city 3 Courthouse files and bank mortgage 4 Paperwork mounted, as specialists cor- 
was located, charted on aerial maps. records were searched for missing titles. related the results of their research. 


ax Inequalities (stor on page 132 
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Ay 
6 . . » measured outside dimensions, drew 7 . . » checked on the type of plumbing, . . . talked it over with owners who 
a plan to scale on a special card. . . heating, wiring, number of baths . . . 8 hoped the result would be a tax cut. 
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Snappy start... 


speeds the day! Mail opened and on the desk . . . means 
everybody can get down to business right away! One of 
the best business accelerators is a PB MailOpener! 

This electric Model LE, will open all your mail in a 
matter of minutes . . . snicks a feather edge off any envelope, any 
size, any thickness—as fast as you feed envelopes to it... Quiet 
running, efficient, durable! Ask the nearest PB office to show you 
powered and manual MailOpeners, or write for illustrated folder... 
FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates for all classes of mail, 
complete with changes, and parcel post map showing zones for any locality, 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1480 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
---Originators of the postage meter, 93 offices in U.S. & Canada, 


PITNEY-BOWES 


PUMPS TYTN ET) 
GALLONS OF WA 


a 
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with a 
VIKING 


Jacketed 


os U tA p One of four Vikings which pump liquid wax 24 hours a 


day at the Nashua plant 


The initial Viking Pump installed at Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Com- 

pany, Nashua, New Hampshire has handled over 200 million gallons of wax to 

date. As a result of this highly successful performance 3 additional Viking pumps 

have been installed for this work. Their previous pumps required expensive 
maintenance and shut-downs which allowed the wax 
to congeal, preventing efficient operation of their fine 
wax-handling system. Viking solves pumping problems 
because the line is complete and offers the right rotary 
pump for each liquid-moving job. If you have a pump- 
ing problem, write for Viking bulletin series 52. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS. IOWA 


THE ORIGINAL "“GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 





Assessed at $3,700—Worth in today’s mar- 
ket about $14,000. 


Assessed at $3,800—Worth in today’s mar- 
ket about $10,500. 


Assessed at $4,300—Worth in today’s mar- 
ket about $9,000. 


The three houses al happen to be 
in Trov, N. Y. But thev illustrate a 
situation that exists in the majority of 
cities and towns all over the U.S.—in- 
consistent and inequitable assessments. 

In Troy, however, these inequalities 
are on the wavy out. This week the city 
was up to its neck in assessment equal 
ization—which mean ymplete reap- 
praisal of every piece of property in the 
city. The job is being handled by 
Wood, Dolson Co., Inc., a real estate 
firm headquartered in New York City. 
¢ Outmoded—The principal cause of 
assessment inequalitic¢ »bsolescence 
—of the assessments themselves, not of 
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OMe (tbo —prevents shipping damage 


as no other packaging method known! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company’s efficient handling of their Audo- 
graph package is typical of the outstanding results obtained by leading 
manufacturers everywhere who now use Kimberly-Clark INTERIOR PACK- 
AGING — KIMPAK.* In most cases, this change to custom protection brought 
about faster, more streamlined packaging operations —and an end to 
product damage in shipment. 

Kimpak, available in rolls, sheets or pads, is soft, grit-free and easy to 
apply as wrapping paper. It will absorb up to 16 times its own weight in 
moisture within 30 seconds — protect against shock, scratching, press- 
marking and vibration. Whether you package furniture, flowers or appli- 
ances — pharmaceuticals, confections or electrical parts—KiMPAK can be 
“tailored” to fit your particular needs, especially in finish protection. 
Furthermore, KIMPAK keeps your package clean and attractive — elimi- 
nates the disorder common with loose-fill substitutes. 

Today — investigate custom protection with KiMPAK. For information, 
write Dept. A-7, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


A Product of 
Kimberly- 
Clark 


ey. @. REG. U S & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Cosmetics Business Machines Furniture 
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Heavy Machinery Confections Appliances 


FE i 


Instruments Food Pharmaceuticals 


Electronics Chemicals Glassware 








DO YOU USE SHAFTS 
IN YOUR PRODUCT? 


For 30 years, we have been working 
with all kinds of metals... making all 
sizes and types of crankshafts, eccentric 
shafts, and drive shafts to precise and 
exacting specifications. Our manufactur- 
ing skill, combined with our experience, 
produces shafts of absolute fit—elimi- 
nates reworks and rejects. 

If you use shafts in your product, re- 
gardless of your requirements, you can 
look to us as a dependable source of 
supply. Send us your specifications today. 
We will contact you promptly. 


YORK Etcctric & Machine Cs., Ine. 


630 LOUCKS MILL POND 
YORK, PA. 


Makers of BILTWELL* FOREMAN Axle Shafts for 
the automotive industry... with world wide distribution. 


gave material, 
vite today for complete detels and 10-DAY 
FREE TRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL SHREDDER & CUTTER CO 


World’s Largest 
Maker of Heavy 
Hand Tools 
EXCLUSIVELY 


RATIOR 








help wanted 


every business man needs help—and 
needs it badly—at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that will 
help America’s business executives—the 
readers of BUSINESS WEEK—then tell 
them through the Business Services Sec- 
tion of “Clues.” 


Just write Classified Division 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St, NY 18 














“... a way of shifting part 
of the tax burden from the 
homeowers who make up a 
majority of voters. . .” 
TROY TAX starts on p. 130 


the buildings. In most cities, assess- 
ment is a pretty routine matter: A 
building is assessed at the start of its 
taxable life. If it’s added to or re- 
modeled, the assessment is boosted; 
otherwise no one ever looks at the 
assessment again. 

(hus, the original assessment is per- 
petuated over the entire life of the 
building, regardless of the fact that the 
value of buildings and land may change 
over the years. The result is inequality 
in assessments, both between individual 
properties and among various classes of 
properties (residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial) as a whole. 

Frederick E. Marx, Wood, Dolson’s 
vice-president in charge of the i soa 
& Surveys Dept., cites a couple of cases 
to prove the point. In one city, two 
buildings built in 1905 were both as- 
sessed (fairly, at the time) at $10,000. 
One was a big, rambling home, in what 
was then the city’s best residential 
neighborhood. The other was a com- 
mercial building, several blocks from 
what was then the business center. 

By 1950, the area in which the home 
stood was verv run down. On the other 
hand, the business center had grown 
out to where the commercial building 
stood. 

Both buildings were still assessed at 
$10,000. Yet the residential property 
was worth, in the market, only $5,000, 
and the commercial property was worth- 
about $30,000. In other words, the 
owner of the home was paying six times 
as much in taxes, in proportion to the 
value of the property, as the owner of 
the business property. 

In another city, in 1949, Marx found 
that the average over-all assessment was 
85% of market value. But industrial 
property was assessed at only 60% of 
true market value; commercial, 84%; 
and _ residential, 87%—while utilities 
and railroads were assessed at 95%, and 
vacant land at 135%. 
¢ Political Factors—Antiquated assess- 
ments aren’t the only cause of inequal- 
ity. Politics often enters the picture. 
Marx cites the case of a town in New 
York State that had been solidly Re- 
publican for years. On checking against 
the election registration books, Marx 
found that some homes owned by 
Democrats were assessed, on the aver- 
age, at just about double the amount 
set on exactly similar homes owned by 
Republicans. (Marx hastens to add that 
Democrats do the same thing to Re- 
publicans when they're in pewer.) 


The mere fact of inequity, itself, is 
seldom enough to persuade a municipal 
government to undertake the expense 
of a revaluation. But there are other 
incentives, perhaps more practical from 
a political standpoint 

e The limit of a town’s spending 
or borrowing power is often determined 
on the basis of its total assessment. 

e State, county, school district, or 
water district taxes are often based on 
a town’s own assessments 

e Revaluation can often be a way 

of shifting part of the tax burden from 
the homeowners who make up a ma- 
jority of the voters to commercial, in- 
dustrial, and specialized properties, 
whose owners either don’t even live in 
the town (railroads and utilities) or 
make up a minority of voters (local 
businessmen). 
¢ Two-Part Job—The actual mechanics 
ot a complete assessment-equalization 
program are never exactly the same in 
any two cities, but the job in Troy is 
fairly typical. The job is divided into 
two entirely separate parts valuation of 
the land, and valuation of the build- 
ings. For any given property, the two 
are determined separately. They aren’t 
added together until the very end of 
the job. 

Some three dozen young men are 

now hard at work in the field (pictures, 
page 130). Most of them are students 
at Trov’s Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, now on their vacations. 
Before the summer they will 
have personally checked every building 
in the city. Checking a building means 
measuring its outside dimensions, as 
well as those of any porches, bays, ga- 
rages, additions, overhangs, outbuild- 
ings, etc., and drawing an accurate plan 
to scale on a specially prepared card. 
It means finding out the type of con- 
struction, foundation, siding, roofing, 
flooring, and entering the data on the 
same card. It means checking on the 
type of plumbing and heating and 
wiring, on the number of bathrooms, 
radiators, and fireplaces, and recording 
it all on the card. And on and on. 
e Wood, Dolson’s Yardstick—But be- 
fore it could send the crews into the 
ficld, Wood, Dolson had to have a 
yardstick to measure the values of all 
the different kinds of buildings in the 
citv. The vardstick took the form of a 
260-page manual of 49 unit con- 
struction, costs for the various types and 
sizes of buildings. Buildings are divided 
in 56 principal class« 30 residential 
classes (of which ther nine different 
classes of one-family four 
each of two- and three-familv, etc., de- 
pending on the general quality of the 
over-all construction); four store-build- 
ing classes; four warehouse classes; three 
office-building classes, and so forth 

Then each of these classes is further 
subdivided. In the residential classes 


nimecr 


VCT, 


residences, 
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DEFENSE PLANT DE-MOTHBALLED FAST 
WITH THE HELP OF TWO SUN PRODUCTS 


BEFORE: The machinery in this Navy-owned shell-making 
plant stood idle—coated with a rust preventive—for 5 years 
after World War II. When asked to reactivate the plant in 
three months, the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
anticipated a complete machinery teardown for cleaning, 
because the rust preventive had seeped into the working parts. 


AFTER: No teardown was needed. Sun Spirits did the 
external cleaning job and the detergency of Sunvis H.D. 700 
Oils the internal job—cleaning out parts and freeing hydraulic 
systems. Thanks to the effectiveness of these products, the 
job was completed and the plant put in operating condition 
within the three months specified by the Navy. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


Recently the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
was asked to reopen a World War II Navy-owned 
shell-making plant and start’ production in three 
months. The machinery, idle for 5 years, had been 
protected by an external layer of rust preventive. 
Headstocks, gear units and hydraulic lines were 
among the parts coated, and unfortunately some of 
the protective material had seeped into them. It 
looked as if the machinery might have to be torn 
down to be cleaned. 

Hoffman invited Sun and several other oil com- 
panies to survey the machinery and suggest cleaning 
methods. The company chose Sun’s recommenda- 
tions on the basis of their soundness, as well as on 
Sun’s record for reliable service in other Hoffman 
plants. The Sun products used eliminated the need 
for any dismantling. Sun Spirits did the external 
cleaning job. Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils freed up the 
hydraulic systems, many of which were extremely 
sluggish; the detergency of these oils flushed away 
every last trace of sludge and rust preventive. 

Throughout the entire cleaning and recharging 
process, Sun representatives stayed on the job. As 
part of Sun’s regular service, they trained the oilers, 
helped work out an inventory control system, and 
set up lubrication schedules. The terms of the Navy 
contract were met, and vital defense production was 
started on schedule. In the year and a half that has 
since elapsed, there have been no machine failures 
traceable to poor lubrication. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. BW-7 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


(_] | would like to consult with a Sun representative. 


(_] Pleasesend me a copy of “Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils.” 


Name 


Title 








Company 
Address 








State 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. Sun’s engi- 
neers are at your service for consultation on any matters 
concerning hydraulics, lubrication or metalworking. It will 
pay you to utilize the broad experience they have gained 
in solving a wide variety of lubricating and processing 
problems in many different industries. 


‘SUNOCD- 








HYSTER’ 
_ 20 


for ae 
MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS 


Hyster 20 on the job at 
one of the plants of 
Jantzen Knitting Mills. 








Manufacturing plants are full of high 


speed operations—have to be if profits 


are made. Thousands of “hustling” | 
little and sturdy Hyster 20 Lift Trucks | 


are doing “hurry up” jobs in manufac- 
turing industries. 

This streamlined 1-ton capacity lift 
truck is fast, stacks high, goes any- 
where. Pneumatic tires make it easy on 


floor surfaces, on the operator, on | 


loads. Works equally well indoors or 


outdoors, on docks, in box cars. Simple | 


to operate and easy to service. 


Ask your Hyster dealer for a demon- 


stration. Write for literature. 


In addition to the Hyster 20, the Hyster line 

includes other fork-type Lift Trucks, Turret 

Trucks, Kerry Krane®) and S$ Truck.® 
Capacity ranges from 1,000 to 
30,000 Ibs. Sold and serviced 
by Myster dealers all over the 
world. 


HYSTER 
COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


1010-07 MEYERS STREET....DANVILLE, ILLNOIS | 
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. . . Chances are the city 
will accept and act on the 
report .. .” 


TROY TAX starts on p. 130 


for instance, each is broken down by 
number of stories, by type of construc- 
tion (stone, brick, or frame), and by 
number of square feet of foundation 
area. ‘The result is up to 168 different 
subdivisions in each class. For each of 
this multitude of different types of 
buildings, the manual gives a figure 
which represents the reproduction cost 
per square foot at January, 1949, prices. 
That's only the beginning. The 
manual also contains schedules for each 
class for every possible variation from 
this base value, including such items as 
type of wall construction, roof, floors, 
interior finish, insulation, wiring, 
plumbing and heating systems, and 
tiling. Also, there are adjustment fig- 
ures for the existence of bays, porches, 
finished basement, extra bathrooms ot 
lavatories, extra fireplaces, etc. There 
are more than 100 of these addition or 
subtraction factors in each of the 30 
residential classes, slightly fewer in the 
commercial and industrial classes. 
¢ No Wooden Horse—Also, before it 
could send crews into the field, Wood, 
Dolson had to convince householders 
that revaluation was to their advan- 
tage. So for several months before the 
actual canvassing began, the company 
put on a concentrated publicity cam- 
paign. The local papers told the public 
what the company was trying to do and 
how it was going to do it. The local 
radio station gave Marx free air time. 
And Wood, Dolson mailed cards to 
every name on the tax rolls, telling 
about the project, and pointing out that 
it was in no sense a_ tax-boosting 
scheme. 
¢ Building Assessment—When _ the 
cards for each individual building come 
in from the field, a staff of girls com- 
putes the foundation area. Then, from 
the manual, they compute the base 
value, add or subtract for all the various 
extra factors, and get a reproduction 
value for the main building and any 
separate outbuildings. Normal depre- 
ciation is figured at 1% a vear, going 
back from 1949, to a maximum of 50% 
or 60% (it hasn’t been decided vet). 
Additional depreciation is allowed for 
such factors as bad maintenance, un- 
replaced fire losses, cracked founda- 
tions, badly run-down neighborhoods, 
and other such defects. Finally, the de- 
preciated values for the main building 
and outbuildings, if any, are added to 
give a final present assessment value for 
the buildings. 
¢ Land Evaluation—The computation 
of land value is divided into two parts: 


(1) accurate determination of the size, 
shape, and location of every piece of 
land in the city, and computation 
ot fair front-foot s for each block 
in the city. 

Vhe first would t be too difficult 
it accurate, up-to issessment maps 
of the entire cit xisted. Unfortu- 
nately, they don’t nly about 10,000 
of the city’s 15,000-odd pieces of prop- 
erty are mapped. So Wood, Dolson 
commissioned Fairchild Aerial Survevs 
to take a complete set of air views of 
the citv. The first job, for the un- 
mapped parts of the city, was to lay 
out all the strects—including those 
dedicated but not yet built—on these 
photos. 

Second step is to 
existing assessment | to get property- 
owners names, che deed books in 
the county clerk’s ice for descrip- 
tions of the propert ind plot each 
identifiable property the aerial map. 
That leaves a lot of hol m the map, 
and a lot of hard needed to fill 
those holes—includin nterviews with 
residents of adjoin propertics, cx 
amination of subd 1 plats, plans, 
and surveys, check ith the City 
Engineer's office to the loca 
tion of city-owned 

For both mapp« unmapped 
portions, Wood, Dolson agreed to sup 
ply up-to-date maps luding owners’ 
names. That mean 
through courthous 
bank mortgage record 
property transfers to 
of the owner of every 

lo get fair front ilues, Wood, 
Dolson first checks all “honest’’ sales 
of land for the past 15 vears Obvi 
ously, some sales are ‘tiated at other 
than true value, for other pur- 
poses.) These price then adjusted 
by an accepted independent index of 
real estate prices, to put all of them 
on a 1949 basis. 

e Public Backing—\V\ 
contracted to turn th 

to the city bv Jul 
inclusive cost of $122 

the city is under no obligat 
the recommendation 

it will accept and act 
There are two reason 

(1) As part of its itract, Wood, 
Dolson has agreed to d the values 
arrived at in its revaluat wainst any 
court challenges. But t guarantee 
holds for any piece of rtv only if 
the city makes no chang 1 its valua- 
tion from the compan ommenda- 
tion 

(2) Public opinion 
on adoption of the ne 
just about evervbod) Vv is 
convinced that the ment is a 
good thing, the city fath probably 
wouldn’t dare to pigeonhole the report 
even if they wanted to 


through the 


of grubbing 
books and 
king recent 
tain the name 


] 


Dolson has 
hed job over 
it an all- 
\fter that, 
mn to accept 
hances are 
the report. 


to insist 
Because 
now 
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Obviously, the answer is “‘Yes,”’ for the 
ABA Survey of commercial bank ad- 
vertising plans for 1952* indicates a 
rise of 12 percent over last year’s ex- 
penditures. And, while these invest- 
ments in advertising vary tremendously, 
the banks that are doing an adequate 
advertising job find it pays off—in new 
accounts—more business—better pub- 
lic relations. 


The same logic applies to industrial 
organizations. Those companies that 
cultivate their markets with consistent, 
well directed and properly executed 
business paper advertising find it a 


sound investment. They gain in recog- 
nition, in preference for their products, 
in lowered sales costs and in all of the 
factors which contribute to sound fiscal 
operation. 


You may have a financial interest or 
responsibility in a company, or may 
be called upon to advise your custom- 
ers regarding investments. In either 
case, check to see that the company’s 
management is using adequate busi- 
ness magazine advertising to build 
and protect its markets. 


*Reported in BANKING... Feb. and June issues, 1952. 


We have available a handy, file-size folder containing a collection 
of brief, factual case histories of how various companies have applied 
business magazine advertising to the job of developing sales, pro- 
tecting and expanding markets, and increasing product recognition. 
It’s titled, ““Examples of Business Paper Advertising at Work.” 
We'll be glad to mail you a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@® 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ie 


HEABQUARTERS Fer sustnmess ('erFeRMaTIGOn 








DEMONSTRATING his automatic landing device inventor-board chairman-salesman William P. 
Fest pilot is skeptical at first, gets more and more interested as he hears how gadget brings plane down 


at selling. 


Lear (with glasses) works hard 


Board Chairman Sells Air Safety 


When a man gets to be chairman of 
the board of his company, he seldom 
goes out into the field to sell his com- 


pany’s product. This is not so con- 
cerning William Powell Lear, 50, board 
chairman of Lear, Inc. Last week he 
finished an airport-to-airport canvass to 
sell a new safety device to the airlines 
(pictures, above). And he convinced 
most of his prospects that his gadget 
does more than almost anything else 
yet invented to do away with pilot 
error, or human failure—the cause of 
many unfortunate air crashes. 

Che device is an automatic landing 
system, which permits a plane to ride 


138 


down a radio beam to within five feet 
above the runway. And—according to 
Lear—it will do the job with more 
steadiness and precision than a pilot 
can exert on the controls. By contrast, 
a pilot is more accurate with most other 
systems at any altitude below a mini- 
mum of 200 ft. 

¢ Inventor, Too—Bill Lear’s part in 
all this is not limited to selling it— 
he also invented the device and did 
the major design and development work 
on it. In a sense, it is his latest and 
perhaps most outstanding achievement 
in the field of aircraft control. Over 
the past 20 years, he has built a repu- 


mpetitors, of 
d by virtue of 


tation, even among 
being a genius in tl 
his numerous invent 
And like many g he 
unusual life. He 


lives an 
; hard as he 
works—and he has b known to work 
seven days at a stretcl solve a knotty 
problem. When h s, he can be 
found, generally, eit! 1 night club 
or in the air. He thinks nothing of 
deciding on the spt f the moment 
to fly to Europe for a few days. Gen 
erally he travels on] his own Lock 
heed Lodestar twin-engined plane. Its 
cabin is equipped with a 17-in. tele 
vision set, and is decorated in velvet of 
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STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


SINEWED for LONGER LIFE... LESS STRETCH 
with DU PONT “CORDURA”! 


16-inch belt in third season of trouble-free service 


The very unusual high-speed vertical 
drive edger (picture above) is operated 
by a double leather belt— 16 inches wide 
—sinewed with Du Pont CORDURA* 
High Tenacity Rayon. J. A. Mathieu, 
Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ontario, Canada, 
report it is going through its third sea- 
son without shortening! 

Their engineers find that stretch and 
slippage are virtually eliminated in 
leather belting reinforced with “COR- 
DURA.” Stretch-free strength is added 
to leather’s natural hold, Therefore, 


belts require fewer take-ups, less main- 
tenance, and give longer trouble-free 
service. 

You'll find “CORDURA” in a wide 
variety of products today ... the un- 
seen component that provides greater 
strength with less bulk. 

Send the coupon now for the free 
booklet “Sinews for Industry.” It tells 
how “CORDURA” improves products 
you use, and may also suggest improve- 
ments in products you make. 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Textile Fibers Department 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Room 4421B, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me the free booklet “Sinews for Industry.” 


Name 


Company 


QU PONY 


BB0% Anmmaversary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








LEAR talks with hands as he tells another pilot, who seems to understand sign language, how device keeps plane steady. 


1 color which Lear calls “raspberry 
mauve.” 

* Part Clown—One of his close friends 
describes Lear this way: “He gives the 
impression of being a happy-go-lucky 
clown. He’s a born egotist and is the 
first to admit it. But he has uncanny 
business judgment and is a terrific sales- 
man.” And when he develops some- 
thing, only Lear tests it—he not only 
wants to take the risk himself, but he 
wants the satisfaction of doing -the 
job, too 0 

¢ The System—Actuallv, the main dif- 
ference between Lear’s device and other 
jutomatic landing systems is that avia- 
tion and electronic experts claim that 
it is better than most. Like other sys- 
tems, it works in conjunction with ILS 
Instrument Landing Svstem) equip 
ment, which brings planes down a radio 
beam to the runway. It consists both 
of an automatic pilot, and an “‘auto- 


PILOT Lear spends as much time as he 
can at controls of his plane. 


140 


matic approach coupler” which works 
through the auto pilot. 

This combination makes it possible 
for a plane to intercept an ILS radio 
beam from any angle. When it does, 
the plane automatically banks until it 
is riding right on the beam, follows it 
down to the runway without the pilot’s 
having to touch the controls. The svs 
tem allows, automatically, for wind 
gusts and other phenomena which 
might knock it off the glide path 
e Greater Safety—What this means in 
practical terms, according to Lear, is 
a big boost in the safety of landing in 
bad weather Lear that this is 
possible to do safely because his instru- 
ment rides the beam more accurately 
than others. Others tend to “bend” 
the beam as the plane approaches the 
ground, tending to bring it down too 
fast. 

Che 


Savs 


entire Lear unit weighs only 


BUSINESSMAN 


his staff, helps solve problems. 


Lear works closely with 


installed 
mall Be 1 
nsolidated B 


79 Ib., sells for $ 
control any plane 
craft Bonanza to t ( 
36, 10-engine int ental bomber 
It is in productior ng installed 
standard equipment three U.S. jet 
fighters—F-86D Sal F-89 Scorpion 
and the F-84G Th et 
¢ Single Result—1 lopment, in 
a sense, combine hing in Lear's 
career into a sing The land 
ing device itself to ght vears of de 
velopment, and h ved out in 
tests over the past t 1 

But Lear start g way back of 
that. Born in th st 50 
ago, Lear had no m 
than the public 
been a hobby wit ince he 
eight, vet he alwa that 
rich man’s playtl d out of 
reach. Almost as } his 
in telegraphy an 1S 


years 
mal education 
Flving had 


it wi 


interes 


carly 


SAILOR, likes to fool 


a catamaran, which he 


Lear sround with 


makes and sells. 
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The only 4: 


Sooner or later the man looking for a better 
truck buys an International. 

Then he wonders why he didn’t do it sooner. He 
gets better performance, he cuts costs, he makes 
more money. 

If that’s what you want, the only question is 
“when?”—when are you going to see your Interna- 
tional Truck Dealer or Branch and get all the facts 
about the new International Truck that is engi- 
neered to do your job better? 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 
aa 


4 international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm, Equipment and Farmall Tractors . 


estiOn , 
helt 


Check these exclusive 

advantages of Internationals: 

© International valve-in-head engines, designed exclusively 
for truck work—built in the world’s largest exclusive truck 
engine plant. 

®@ The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road”—the 
Comfo-Vision Cab designed by drivers for drivers. 

@ Super-steering system — more positive control, easier han- 
dling. 37° turning angle assures greater maneuverability. 

®@ Traditional truck toughness that has kept International 
first in heavy-duty truck sales for 20 straight years. 

@ The truck engineered for your job, selected from the 
world’s most complete line . . . 115 basic models, from 
%-ton pickups to 70,000 pounds GVW ratings. 


® America’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 


. Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power. . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL “= TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 





International L-160 series is avail- 
able with GVW ratings from 14,000 
to 16,500 Ibs., a wide variety of 
bodies for special hauling jobs. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Akow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant = 
Director of Industrial Promotion. Chamber of 


Commerce in a Middle Atlantic state seeks a 
man to direct its industrial promotion program. 
Objective is to “sell” an area to national firms 
asa site for industry. Man wanted must be top 
notch salesman with engineering background. 
Funds are on hand to finance the program. 
Salary open but commensurate with record and 
experience Write in detail, giving personal 
data, business history, references and salary 
desired. Tell us why you're the man for the 
i. and how soon you will be available. Box 
47 


_uendiiitiin Opportunities ee ay ne 


An Eastern Screw M 

screws and sheet metal screws oA ll contact 
with well established and reputable representa- 
tives who are acquainted with the screw line to 
represent them in the following territories— 
Detroit, Toledo, Chicago, and Indiana. Write in 
first letter all information necessary. Box 4664. 


Advertising Specialist in exclusive territory to 
handle custom specialties for incentive sales, 
length of service award, sales promotion pre- 
miums, business anniversary gifts, high grade 
quality jewelry materials. Dayton Rogers Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


Positi | Wanted 


c uM, ry) Sool is 











ip Skilled tech- 
nician in analyses and systems. Seasoned judge- 
ment and experience in financial taxation, inter- 
corporate, public relations and personnel mat- 
ters. Age 45, Box 4864. 


Retailing E. ilable—E i 

Sales Promotion, Me rehandising, Per -rsonnel, In- 
ventory, Expense Control College man, 37, 
married, Energetic, Aggressive. Box 31. 


= =Selling Opportunities Wanted=—=—= 
Aggressive, p ble Sales Engi under 30, 


married, desires challenging opportunity in 
Northern Ill. either as direct representative or 
mfg's agent 4 yra. experience. Box 


Philadelphia Sales Engineer, Experience pd 
facturers Representative in the Power Field. 
Desires additional technical line to sell directly 
to industry. D & B rated. Box 4 


Sales Executive, presently employed, 
position with reputable manufacturer, prefer- 
in Ohlo. Twenty-one years experience as 
sman, sales manager and general sales man- 
ager with manufacturer having world wide 
distribution. Would be interested in organizing 
managing a distributorship for a pegnemne- 

turer in Central Ohio. Age |. Box 487 


Two aggressive engineers with “selling ond ta indus- 
trial experience desire industrial pregette to be 
marketed in Cleve rland | area. _ Box 4 








Luxurious office, Bridgeport Connecticut's finest 
down-town building, offers mail, telephone 
service; secretarial and office use as required. 
Box 4763 


Want pictures shot abroad? Direction and 
duction of industrial movies of any type in any 
country. Still photos. Representatives all over 
the world. For details, write Overseas Busi- 
ness Services, McGraw-Hill International Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42, New York 36, N. Y¥. 


-Ray Incorporated is your Detroit Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materiais 
purchased by you in this area. We offer Chem- 
ical, Spectrographic, Colorimetric, Physical, 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic Testing. 
Phone or write for complete information on our 
services, 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland Park 3, 
Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Progressive, research minded organization inter- 
ested in new product ideas outside of novelty 
fleld; for development, manufacture and sales, 
Do not submit suggestions = patent appli- 
cation has been filed. Box 47 


Swiss precisi made t ly 
Dry Shaver “Helvetia” AC 110V 
self sharpening blade. Listen to Radio while 
shaving Open to _Stiootes Jobbers. Sample 
J Distributor: Transworld, 
SPI 5-5080 
Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit Lc. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Rent 
New 1 story factory building, 
Ed Smith, 130-35 9ist Ave., 
N. Y. 


quiet, Electric 


Finest stee 





$5.00 prepaid. U. 
565-5th Ave, N. ¥ 





8,500 sq. feet. 
Richmond Hill, 


For Sale or Lease 
10 New Factories for sale or lease at Chatham 
Ontario, Canada. Modern brick and steel plants 
available from 5,000 sq. ft. to 35,000 sq ft. Send 
for descriptive literature to Chatham Industrial 
Estates, Chatham, Ontario, Canada. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing==——— 

OLLINS FLEET LEASING 

Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No PRE gg oe Better employee relations. 
‘ew cars yea vings of ———, of dollars. 
Unlimited mileaer, Write For Folder. 
AX X DEDUCTIBLE 

Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 3261 








Washington, oC. R Available 15 
years’ experience in selling to Federal Govern- 
ment Departments. Contracts, Specifications, 
Priorities and Financing. James F. Hardy, Barr 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


West Coast—fxperienced Sales Engineer now 
setting up agency for sale of Technical Prod- 
uc ts Desires to complement present line. Box 
4701. 


ECIAL SERVICES 


Special Machinery on a no risk basis—Our De- 
sign Staff of over 200 can solve your problems— 
Machines designed and built at no risk to you. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 





Elenétsien! £ 
erfectric quip 











"Excellent delivery on pulse, power, audio sane: 
formers and choke: <" Commercial and Military 
application. iim cab 
ROLLINS CORPORAT 

an 


Delaware 


e harness and sub- seuaniie *. 
10N, Box 213, 
Phone 3961 





New York Branch Oftice=——= 
IF YOU “CAN’T AFFORD” A NEW YORK OFFICE 


hy rendering services through same facilities to 
several firms, business agent (lawyer-executive- 
purchases-sales-shipping)  c: offer 

and other benefits of a New York branch office at 
a fraction of the expense of such an office. Hox 
5A. 











A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 


Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 











grammar school he be 
less sets. 

e Radio First—When Lear was ready 
to leave school and get a job, the U.S. 
entered World War I. Lear joined the 
Navy, got a job as radio-clectrician in- 
structor at Great Lakes naval training 
station. Out of the Navy in 1919, he 
worked for five years as a radio repair 
man. Then he went to Chicago as a 
radio engineer. 

It was here that his first major con- 
tribution to radio came into being— 
a speaker that uses supplementary 
power, in addition to the voice signal. 
This was the dynamic speaker, still 
used as standard equipment in all ra- 
dios. The development was enough 
to get him a pretty solid start, so in 
1930 he set up in business for himself. 
e Aviation Next—But Lear still had a 
hankering to get into aviation. In 1933 
he moved to New York and began to 
fly. He made his living in radio, and 
kept adding to his list of develop- 
ments. One of them: the turret tuner, 
whose fundamental design is still used 
as the basis for television tuners. 

Now Lear felt that he had enough 
money to move into the aircraft field. 
His first developments were in auto- 
matic direction finders and aircraft ra- 
dio transmitters. The big trouble was 
that he wasn’t close enough to his cus- 
tomers. So he moved to Roosevelt 
Field on Long Island. And with that 
move, Lear, Inc., really began to roll. 
¢ High Production—W orld War II, as 
it did with so many other small com- 
panies, gave Lear its biggest boost. 
From the 16 employees it had at Roose- 
velt Field, it blossomed into four plants 
and 4,500 workers by 1945. At that 
time the company was turning out 
aircraft electro mechanical actuators, air- 
craft radios, and special electronic de- 
vices at the rate of about $40-million 
a year. Today Lear still has three big 
manufacturing plants—Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Los Angeles; and Elyria, O. 

e Businessman—Usually an _ inventor 
who starts a company finds himself in 
over his head in the strange field of 
business. Not Lear—he has carried 

through to a point where Lear, Inc., 
now has a value of some $15-million. 
And he still owns, personally, 770,000 
shares of the 2.5-million shares of stock. 

But management he finds “com- 
pletely abhorrent,” while company pol- 
icies are “completely fascinating.” As 
a result, Lear has turned over complete 
operation of the details of the company 
to his president, Richard M. Mock, 
and five vice-presidents 
e Nothing Is Impossible—Mock has 
this to say: “Lear now confines him- 
self to skills where he is most effective. 
And in navigational aids, they are really 
effective, because Lear is not thwarted 
by barriers nor influenced by dogma. 
To him, nothing is impossible.” 


gan making wire- 
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THE TREND 


Eisenhower's Problems Take Shape 


The protagonists have been chosen, the platforms 
drawn. The Republicans and Democrats are now form- 
ing their battle lines for the autumn encounter. 

I'he new and dominant personality in the lineup is the 
GOP Presidential nominee—Dwight Eisenhower. In a 
sense the election campaign will be the story of whether 
he succeeds or fails in his appeal to the American people. 

The general's personal impact has already been con- 
siderable. There was a letdown after his return from 
abroad. It proved harder than anyone expected to re- 
lease the Eisenhower personality to the general public 
on television and radio. But on his whistle-stop tour 
from Denver across Nebraska and Iowa to the Chicago 
convention, Eisenhower began to find his feet politi- 
cally; the whole enterprise began to shed some of its 
abstract aspect, became more real. The home-made signs 
appearing in the crowds, cheering him on, brought the 
general into real contact with large numbers of people. 
He tried out talking like a candidate, the crowds loved it, 
and he warmed to their response. His political sponsors 
breathed easier. 


From Here Out 


The questions about the Eisenhower candidacy now 
relate to the kind of campaign he elects to conduct, 
to the substance he gives his eloquently expressed vision 
of America’s future. 

So far the general has been successful in holding to his 
self-imposed rule of no personalities. This is hard fare 
for the party faithful whose meat and drink is the draw- 
ing and quartering of their adversaries. If Ike maintains 
this course, a remarkable one in contemporary politics, 
he faces the problem of devising the means to keep his 
pledge to make a “fighting campaign.” This fetish of a 
“fighting candidate,” a “fighting speech,” a “fighting 
campaign,” is an outgrowth of the stupid campaign 
against “me-tooism” that Republicans have bedeviled 
themselves with for several years. For Eisenhower it 
means that to keep a broad section of his party steamed 
up, he must find the political equivalent of a stereotype 
GOP denunciation of President Truman and all his 
works and all his ways. And the general cannot do all 
this easily without alienating a significant slice of the 
essential independent vote he needs. 

As to the nature of his campaign, the general faces the 
old problem of how specific must, and should, he get on 
particular issues. He would undoubtedly prefer to make 
the campaign one of personal selling rather than one of 
prescribing for the nation’s ills in detail. His approach 
is that people choose a President as they choose a family 
doctor—a man whom they can trust to do the right thing 
when decisions must be made, or as unforeseen crises 
loom up. 


144 


It remains to be seen whether he can indulge such a 
view. One of the keys to New Deal and Fair Deal cam- 
paigning has been a willingness and ability to spell out 
for people in one syllable words what the campaigners 
intend to do for them. A great many people in this 
country, now that government is such a big and per- 
vasive factor in their lives, are concerned with what 
may happen to them under a change of administra- 
tion. So far Eisenhower has shown little awareness of 
this concern. It’s doubtful whether he can continue 
to do so. 

Facing that issue brings Eisenhower up against some 
of his toughest decisions—those over the wide range of 
domestic issues. So far he has not spoken the liberal 
language of his leading supporters—Lodge, Dewey, Hoff- 
man—on these matters. A few key watersheds emphasize 
his thinking so far—individual freedom, fiscal common 
sense, emphasis on state and local governments. On the 
specific issues of domestic policies he has a good deal of 
homework to do. Who helps him with it will be a matter 
of great interest to the American people. One thing 
seems certain from what the general has 
he will want to hunt new ways, other than the contro- 
versial ones now being haggled over, out of difficult 
problems here at home. 

How the general meets these variou 
determine whether—as Walter Lippman has said—there 
is an Eisenhower majority in the country. 


said already— 


problems will 


Soviet for Millionaires 


Looking for a rich man’s paradise? T'ry the Soviet 


Union. You don’t have to run the risk of owning 
things—the state will do that for you. All you do is run 
the state, or, run its enterprises. Management of a steel 
mill or a cabinet post puts you in the upper-upper class, 
guarantees you a big income. Taxes drop as incomes rise, 
and there is no inheritance tax. 

“From a fiscal point of view,” said Walter Kotschnig, 
American delegate who pieced all this together in a 
speech at the United Nations, “the Soviet Union in an 
ideal place for millionaires.” 

The remark was meant as an ironic comment on the 
end of the old Soviet dream, the classless society. But 
it may hold a clue to a puzzle. Could it be that Molotov, 
Gromyko, and Malik are merely hard-boiled tycoons 
come up the tough way and now protecting their in- 
terests? Are we to think that they hurl jagged brick-bats 
at the U.S.A. as a way of staving off competition? 

Could be. If so, they would be easier to understand. 
And the fabled inscrutability of the Moscow mind might 
turn out to be a puzzle of our own making. 
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The success of an amazingly compact, ingenious Automatic Pilot and 


Approach Control Coupler for jet planes is dependent in 


\ 


\ no small degree upon the handful of Fafnir Ball Bearings illustrated. 


Tinese instrument bearings, 22 in all, weigh less than 4 ounces. 


*\ [heir compactness, extreme sensitivity, and dependability are 
~ 


\ 


vital to the design and performance of the 36 Ib. instrument that 
puides a pilot through fog and storm to safety. 

Special testing equipment developed by Fafnir engineers for instrument 
bearings insures rigid conformity to specifications . . . another 
example of the Fafnirattitude and aptitude” for providing the right bearing 

for the need. The Fatnic Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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Peg arreAe near mee! 5 


Typical of SHAKEPROOF Leadership 
in Fastening Engineering... 


.are the three outstanding features of 
this modified Sems unit. 

First, the Dome-Type SHAKEPROOE 
Lock Washer spans elongated or en- 
larged clearance holes providing great 
resilience and locking power. 

Second, Shakeproof pre-assembly 
combines washer and screw as a single 
easy-to-handle unit. 

Third, special modification of the 
washer shape permits application in re- 
stricted space. 


Shakeproof fastening engineering like | 
this can give you better fastenings and e 
reduce your costs too! 


SHAKEPROOF inc., Division of Illinois 
Tool Works, Elgin, Illinois. In Canada: 


Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. ing 
~) 


Se 
“Fastening Headguarlers” 


T.M, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








